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Foreword 


T his STUDY was ondertJLken as a report on a relatively new kind 
of graduate program. It is intended to present the character- 
istics' of existing general education ^tegrams in the humanidee for 
comparison and appraisal * 

Both graduate ^ucation and general education have for some time 
been the subje<^ of frequent tridcism and periodic reappraisal. The 
programs reported in this study *form an interesting chapter in the 
hUtory of — a chapter only recently begun and apparently ex- 

periencing rapid growth. It b too earty as yet to say whether these 
pix^;rams oonetitpte a new direction capable of sustaining pmd ex- 
tending itselff sinoe most of the pix^;rams have either just begun to 
turn out their first products oiv-in several cases-^nly reoenUy re- 
ceived th^ first students. 

Certain implications can be founds however, for both graduate edu- 
cadon and general educadon. These do not apply uniformly to all 
programs studied, and th^ are discussed in some deteil and with 
appropriate reeervadons in the Introdnditm to thb study. Some of 
the more Noteworthy implications are the stress laid interdepart- 
mental and intor^bcipliMry sn»s; the prominence given, ^)ecblly 
in docUnal programs, to directed or independent study the effect of 
such programs on mstitiitional costs; the stimolsdon which they 
appear to provide to facol^ research and teaching effort; and tha 
attention which tlmy give to the pr^>aiati(m of teachers. Significant 
also are their unusual administrative {Mdtens, usually divisional 
rather than departmental;' the degree of oooperation which they ap- 
pear, to enjoy not only within each imtituticni, but, in <me program, 
aoKxig ssvei^ institotkms; the wide beee of faculty support which 
appears to indicate teeulty reoe^^venesB to novel procedures; and 
the degrm of intorete which the^prograntt have shovm in the (^kaduate 
Fellowship Program of the National Defense Education Act. 

Since thb stii^ deals with a relatively new and still experioMntal 
field, it should be reguded ss a status report, or perhaps even an in- 
terim repoiC It may also be ccmsitoed a companion pboe to papers 
in the series **New Dimensions in Hi|^ier Eduction,** publb]^ by 
the Pro|yams Branch of the Divimm of Higgler Education, h»ofir 
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•as it points to, tlie newer concepts of curriculum, organization, afid 
procedure. 

. 'It is hoped tliat this rejwrt will be useful to all those who are con- 
cerned with graduste education, with tlie staffing of undergrad ut^te 
general education programs, with the matuhition of tlie humanities as 
a major dL^ipline, or with otlier current problems in the changing 
field of highef etlucalion. 

* ' IfoMER 1). IVxnmwsE, Jr.,, 

CominiMton^r for Iliqhcr h'tiucation. 


Hakold a. IIaswell, 

Director, Higher Education Drogramt Branchy 
Division of Higher Education, 
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Graduate Grnrral Humaiuf^et Progiwiu 


y introdudicn 

T he GENERAL EliUCATION MOVEMENT is now a famfliar 
part of the edacational scene in the United States Its'ea(flier his- 
tory, iU rapid extension in reoent y^rs, and its present status have 
been studied and documented.* Whetlu^r it is underwood as a par- 
ticular key some of our educations! problems er is a symptom of 
more basic changes in the hi^er edaoati<mal system, it do^ exemplify 
the continuing and perhaps increasing pace of study and ex|>erimeDta- 
tion designed to bring An^eririm education more closely to b^ur upon 
its pi^esent and conung r^ponribilitiea. 

The newer forms of undergraduate eduction proceeding from this 
kind of inquiry have stimulated a demand for now kinds of teacher^ 
(Qualified both in competence and inters to deal with diverse com* ' 
binations of material and to facilitate the synth^io process. At (he , 
santt time, graduate education has been going through one of it8^ 
periods of reexamination ui a search for greater br^with and for free- 
dom to cross de|mtinental boocidaries m pursuit of an idea.* 

. One effect of these two parallel lines of inquiry has been a growing 
interest in graduate programs of interd^>artiaentai or interdiscipli- 
nary types. Thd ipr^ of such programs'in area stadia and cultural 
anthropology, for example, is a {rnttem how accepted in many grad- 
uate schools A newer manifeStaticm of this pattern, howevey, b the. 
graduate general eduction program in Um humanities Under dif- 
ferent names and with somewhat differait approaches, these prc^prams 
proride a carrioilum, leading to the master^ or doctor’s degree, which 

» 8m, nwpK EL T. Motm (•*:), O w h tbI S#b o «Ww i tm TnmHUtm (H l a» M p<rfto : 

, Oalr«ralt 7 a( UteMMte PrcM IMll ; ftsyt TrowbrM(«, fwrtj T<su« ^ 0«Mnl ■daot- 
ttaa. J n r m»t •/ O w n n U gS a —M m , 11 1 ICl-sa, IWS; Vnh» S Q*aml Maw- 

' tt— laSi, MtrA CmUtmi JfMM BwlHttm t O m UWm . m Uktrml Art$ md Tm Atr 

4t : 1-t, IMS 

f Sm S V. BaUla T tma ti t%. D, (WuSta^tra : AMfteu 

ObucD m MuMttM, 1S4S) TS tpiar t C. SlCgMi asS RnMU Or>oi^ (vea.), Tht fr apara- 
Hm 4tf Odtltn TmAtn (WaditeftM: AmHmb Ooviidl ea B«B«atlM Stsdlaa. IMO) ; ■ 
Tte Oe i wUf a aC fVtaaai, fSa SraSMta Safcaa l TaSejr Mi f aaiarraii (Mew Twk : litai 
Sir m AAnnmmmt at BfaaattML JMS) ; iaaaea SnlraS (aS), Ora ia a N ftr 
Mara HhV tf t naaSara. B a »« t ft tka C e alU r a at aa OoQaca Taatker Piaparytoa Pro- 
grtM, asrfi as aaS Itar 1. ISSS tW^iaiMlMs -aMrteui OMBeOMMaaatloa. 1M»). 
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include all or most of the departmental fields in one of the major 
divisions of learning. 

The purposes in undertaking thw study were to presMit such pro- 
^ grams in the humanities in tenns which would permit obsejps^ation of 
comparable characteristics sis well as differences; to provide infonna- 
ti(Hi useful to institutions considering such programs; and to famish 
a basis for determining their extent and sig^canoe as a phenomenon 
in graduate education. To accomplish them purposes it was necessary 
to arrive at a definition of “graduate general humanities programs” 
^ which would give accurate criteria for their inclusion or exclusion in 
this study ; to discover tii.e number and kind of programs fitting this 
definition ; to gather information, m most cases by persimal visits to 
institutions offering such progprams; and to organue this inforpiation 
for each program around a topical outline which %ould permit com- 
parison and oontrast The form of the study is basically that of 
Earl J. McQrath’s edition of undeigraduate general education pro- 
grams in the humanities : * a series of parallel descriptive chapters, 
each dealing with cme of the institutional programs as a unit. All of 
the chfipters follow a stahd|ird outline except for the one dealing with 
the Florida State M.A. program, where a synoptic treatment seemed 
preferable to repeating much information previously set down in the 
chapter on the Florida State Doctoral Humanities Program. 

The programs described in the following pages, although there 
are great differences among them in content, purpose, and organiza- 
tion, have the following characteristics in common; (1) all t«^ the 
whole range of humani^ic study for their domain ; (2) all aim to pro- 
vide either a broad background perspective of hmnanistic studies, or 
cross-departmental avenues of study in the humanities, or both ; and 
(8) all have ad mi n i strative identity and formal curricular require- 
ments, and lead to a degree in Humanities. Interdeparhnental pro- 
grams whicW4imit their scope (for example, Comparative Litwature 
or American Civilization programs *) are not included, nor are “Gen- 
* eral Studies” progpuns or other arrangenmts for ad hoc combinations 
*^f departments! fields. Such progruns or other special arrangemeuts 
are int^ratiye rather than general in nature and thus lack the first 
• characteristic, at least, of the humanities programs. 

^ Applying as a definition the characteristi<» noted above, an exten- 
sive search was made to discover all operative programs of the gradu- 
ate general hamuiities type. The sources tts^ were; (1) A (hide to 
Graduaie Study^ edited by Frederick W. Ness (Washington: Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges, 1957, w^ 1968 Supplement) ; (2) 

a w mm aUM to 0«Mr«l XSimwMm (Dotaqnc. Umtk t Wto Browm * Co., IMS). 

^ exfcwuttre ramr ^ eoU^ l «nrte*a pngnuB*. laetadlog 18 grad«ato 

prafnau, has bMn publMteS : B«b«rt EL WbUm, Amtritm S(«44m to the UmUtd Sto*M 
(Baton Ronge : lioaUiana State natmtotp Prtm, 1808). 4 
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Earned Degreet Conferred hy Higher Eiacadonal InetUuHone^ an- 
nual reports of tKerU.S. Office of Educaticm, 1947-1968; (8) selected 
catalogues and bulletins of /graduate schooler; (4) professional jour- 
nals, reports of conferenoe£^ and other literature concerned with gen- 
eral education and graduate study ; (6) inquiry among educators in the 
held, including directors or chairmen of known pit^irams; and (6) 
announcement of the project and its area of interest in the September 
1959 issue pf Higher Education^ puUished by the Diyision of Higher 
. \ Education, U.S. Office of Education. 

, The criteria u^ for identifying and including prognims resulted 
* in exclusion of some graduate programs' which appeared closely re- 
lated to those studied. For . example, thwe w^ programs covering 
cultural epochs in a general way, or dealing with the history of ideas 
primarily frcnn a sodal science viewpoint. In other cases, prcgrans 
were not yet fully operational, or had no firm organized ^ 

After the programs to be iimluded had be«i identified, their dhair- 
men were asked to list the committee in charge and to provide detailed 
information undur the billowing topics: (1) general and comparative 
remarks; (2) establishment, enrollments, degrees; (8) admission pro- 
cedure and requirements; student characteristics; (4) curriculum; 
(5) teaching preparation and placement; (6) organization, adminis- 
tration, costs; (7) faculty; and (8) strei^g^ weaknesses, dianges 
and developments. In nearly every case thi» information was secured 
through personal visits to the instituti<Hia and discuarion vrith the 
chairmen of the pn^rams. The information was compiled into a 
descriptive chapter dealing with each program, 'which was »^«>n re- 
turned to the chairman for correctioh and approval For de- 
scriptive material of this study, and for their generous in 

many ways, we are happy to acknov^ledge great indeUedness to the 
pregram chairmen whose names will' be found in the following chap- 
ters, and to others, whose assistance- riionld also not go ; 

Professor Edwin H. Cady, former Coordinator for the Sumanities 
Program at Syracuse University; Profmr John W. Dodds, Elecu- 
tive Head of Special Prtgrams in Hupanitiee at Stanford Unlyw- 
sity ; Professor Matthew B. Evans, Chairman of the Humaniriee De- 
partment at San Francisco State College; and Professor Kenneth 
Oliver, Chairman of the Department of English and Ckunparati've 
Litendmre at Occidental College. 

Thirteen programs — sue doctoral and seven mastear’s programs— are 
described in the following pages. Within these two' groups, the pro- 
. ffranu are ananged in sl^isbetfe orderly the fdlna^ 

tion involved. An attampt to provide a geimral charaetericarion of 
these programs must be prefaced fay the warning that it i$ general, 
that indiridual programs vary immensely from aiqr general iSaimnimt. 
up<m a given point, and that no genentlisation riMmld be takm to 
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apply without qualifi<»tion to eveiy pn^prauL Each chapter is pref. 
aced by an overview of the program to which it is devoted, and the 
reader is referred to the^ sections for an accurate introduction to the 
peculur scope wid approach of individual progiams, With tho^ res- 
ervations, a few impOTtant and distinctive characteristics of this new 
type of graduate program can be identified. 

Unlike regular departmenUl programs, gwieral humanities UA. 
and Ph. D. programs are not intended to articulate with one another: 
the M.A. programs are all terminal and die Ph. D programs, with one 
exception, require previous or roftoomitant completion of a regular de* 
partoental MA. program or the equivalmit. The Mcejrtion is the 
Univwsity of Chic^ Committee on History of Culture, which offers 
ite own doctoral-prejMratory MA. program but now pref^ stu- 
dents complete regular departnuHital MA.’s before entering the doc- 
toral program. 

ThMO are two major reasons why general humanities master’s pro- 
grams usually do not attempt to surve as inductiim to or proving 
ground for doctoral work. First, students with doctoral intentions 
rarely enter them, since these students, even if interested in general 
orcroes-departmental study, prefw to eeUblish a departmental base 
and competence equal to that of their colleagues before turning to out- 
side fields. The iLA. pn^^rains admittedly do n(^ have time to 
a^eve ^is. They aim at generalised umierstmiding based op more 
limited inv^igaSon rather Uian more thorough study of narrower 
scope. Second, m^ students who do enter the M.A. programs do nbt 
have dod»ra] intentions. A few sedc simply to oontiniM their gmsiwl 
education for one or two more y^ra before turning to their dioeen 
vorations; but are planning to teach in liberal arts or junior 
rollegre and high schools, or are already doing «>, and seek a broad 
a^uaintanci with the humanities rather than advanced mastery of a 
sin^e field. For the most jwttt, the latti^ are stmlonts whose intwe^ 
he in the central fidds of literature, philosophy, and hirtory, and who 
are interssted, for one reason or another, in enkrging Om scope of 
their learning. But many are primarily urterested in fields len rde- 
vrat to normal teaching requirements, and find in the general humani- 
ties pngrams a means of pursuing their special interests as well as 
getting an appropriate backround fw teaching gmieral edimation 
oour^ This circumstance, incidmitally, gives new- importanoe, id: 
the M.A. level, to the minor departno^tal fiold* , . 

The doctoral programs, <m the oUmr hand, retmn the traditkutal 
doctoral cmnmitiiieiit to mastery hi deClil el a manageable wee of 
oonoentratioii. Generalised knowkdge and integrated stiidy are no- 
wl^w conrtr^ as oimqfnNHniaiiig that leqnirement hi tlm 
programs students are imlerred who Imve been trained in departs 
mental pre-doetoiml MJL programs, where they will have beeome 
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more familiar with the techniques and standards of ^>ecialized schol* 
arship and will have gained a fuller knowledge of a single discipline. 

T^is distinction should hot be taken, to imply that the M A pn>- 
grams under study are weaker academically than regular d^artm^tal 
M.A. programs. Their purposes are different but their standards are 
not necessarily inforior. The most striking characteristic of the lead- • 

■< ing faculty participants in. all of the general humanities programs — 
both M.A. and Ph. D.— is an intolerance of any arrangement which 
mi^t have the effect of diminishing tiie quality or scope of academic 
achievement 

The basic objective of all the doctoral programs is the traditional 
one of training stud^ts to do advanced research in the areas of their 
special interests. Given tMs foundation, each program aim^t at one 
or more of three further objectives: (1) to provide a background of . 
broad humanistic per^>ectiTe; (2) to lead a student to concentrated 
study of his special subject from a perspective combining two or 
more humanistic disciplines; and <8) to prepare for teaching general 
oour^ in the area of the humanities. These objectives are pursued 
within wide variations of scope. Tim Emory University and Inter- 
collegiate Group programs actively include Uie humanistic aspects 
of social and political studies within the oompam of their central % 
intereste. The Committee on History of Cultwe id, the University of 
Chicago does not restrict itself to the arts or to Western Civilization, 
but takes whatever is relevant to the study of culture for its province. 

The other three doctoral programs center their attention principally 
upon the fields commonly included in the division of the humanities. 
However, there is considerable vanatimi smong all pr^^rams as to 
the humanistic fields included and the relative weight and activity 
of ea^ field. 

The fim ol^ectiTa, broad humanistic perspective, has two dimen- 
sions: a broad “vertical” knowledge of the history of ideas, and a 
broad “horizontal” acquaintaiice with all the humanistic 
Most programs aim at some breadth in both diimmsioiis. However, 
the program at Stanford Uniwsity is ocmorivsd primarily in terms 
of vertical breadth, and the Committee tm Wetvj of Culture of the 
UniviOTity of Chicago has no special interest at all in providimr a 
broad hnuum^o petspective. 

Kcmid ob]^otive| stu4y and leseandi invtdving two or nmre 
humantetie dmciplinee, m tha nAm <f of the Conm^ttee mi IBs- 
tory of Gultuxe. The other programs atta^ varying degrees of 

hnportanoe to tins means <rfaAimrtogbieadth<rfleariiii« Thepro- 

g*am it Sjnam UuivstiMy is mnoh sm cbnoenisd aboni^ in- 
'tegratiim of disdpBnes than the aohievement of laoed background 
porspectives; the relatiws oonomis of the ratwram at Stanfmd aie 
ixae%lheoi^QsH». 
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The third objectiye, pre|Mu«tion for taeohii^, is giv«i stronger 
emphsais at Syracuse, where the pit^;rain originally took the training 
of oolkge teachers as its oentral purpose. The other, programs attend 
in various ways to the prohlrans of higher Vacation in general and 
to teaching in particular. Some make apprentice t^iching a require- 
ment. Only the Chicago Committee on History of Culture gives no 
formal attenticNi to the inatter of college teaching. 

With respect to each of the three objed^ives, the pngram ^ Florida 
State University takes a nuddle path. It is an interesting trancing 
and synthesis of the possible elements in a doctoral general humani- 
ties pngfram. Thus it may serve as a point of departure for rec^- 
nking the peculiar emphases and dueetioas of the (^her doctoral 
programs. 

The master’s programs here studkd have two mAin purposes: 

(1) to provide teiminal broad study of Uie arts, a:id (2) to prepare 
prospective college or high school tcMMshers or further Um edimatiaii 
teachers already in service. Preparatkm for subsequent doctoral 
work is a minor purpose of two of the sev«a pn^ranm; the &ate 
University of Iowa prc^ram and the University of Chkago Ckun- 
mittee on Geimral Studies in tlm Humanities. As iot scope, the 
M.A. proginim all restrict thmnselves to tiie fishk commonly inclu(kd 
in tlm hunumitiee. 

In pursuing their first objective^ breadth of stody in Uis humaniriee, 
the M JL pitgpams rely up<m special integrative oouxses aiul didribu- 
tion requirements, llie special ocxuses ue <ksigned to provide broad 
perspective of a gnwrally horixmital dimMiriimL The Florida &ate 
pn^ram, however, includes a omnplete historical survey of Wsstem 
culture, and <^er png^rams make a similar undu'gradaats &mxao a 
prerequisite.' Usually about three broad omirses are required, or 
abot^ one-third of the nmmal minimnm oourse requirements. The 
remainder of ^ typical MJL prognun is dev(^ed whcdly <ur in large 
|Hurt to oonomiriated stc^y of a subject of special interest to the 
student. This work mmally must be distrilnited ksosb two nKse 
fields, thus oisuring additional lunrizmital coverage. I^ndents at the 
MJL level generally imed to d^ne and focus rathmr tha^^> to expand 
Urn horizcms of tlmir inters^; thnt the probtem is to nurow do|m 
this eledive work rathnr than to broa^n its scope. The qualitative 
relstioniiip between the integrative courses and the dktrib- 

nted electi^ is that of a minc» to a major, Int the ^atty of tim 
relationdup is different. * 

Xn ^jp<^ of the second <d^ecrive, preparatkm for. ctdhige (primar 
rify jmuOT odkgs) m hig^ school teaching, airaagcoitads vary 
greatly.^ Omrses in tiie $dMd Bdnmdion m a f^nml leqp^m- 
mcit in thi program s^loridaStato UaKviiaity and in am Tsadiing I 
CoUsgs HunumitlM j^rsm at Ways* Unfoipl^. I 
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grams at Hofstra College, the State tJnmrsity of lowa^'and the tJni- 
rersity of Ix»ui»ville pennihsome subetitotion of omirBee in Edikiation 
for the electire liberal aite oonraea The. regular program of the 
Wayne State University Department of Humanities malres no allow* 
anoe for work in Education, nor does the University ol Chicago 
Committee on General Studies in the Hurnknitke. like program at 
San Francisco State Oollego includM a irequiied course in teaching 
college humamtMB oouraes, aa do tlm Florida State program and the 
WayM State iWching Cblh^ Humanitks pn^;ram. The Chicrngo 
pit^:ram offers a course in “Teadiing Methods in the Humanities” 
which is open only to studmits who intend te t<»Mdi in collw general 
humanitMBcouisec / ^ 

Bey<md these general omskkradona of scope and approach, a few 
more ^ific salimt diarcteristks Arnold be menticmed. With two 
exwptioim, the graduate gmmral humanities prc^rams have come into 
being sinoe 1W9, when the doctoral prc^jam at Syracuse Univwsity 
was maugurated. The most rscmitly eetablidied doctoral prc^yam is 
the one at Florida State University, which bseame operative in 1966, 
except fm> a tentative, experimental program in “Humanistic Studks” 
begun m 1959-^ at Tufts Univarsity. A few <kber doctoral general 
humanitwe pngnms are presently in a formulative stage, so that 
their spread seems at least not to have lost inertia. 

Hm M.A. prc^franm have clearly gained great hnp^ua in recent 
y^rs. Five have been estaUkhed sinoe 1^(6, two during tJw present 
academic year. These progranm are a mrans of providing advanced 
a<»demkj work of a noi^isoialused nataie for inaervioe or prospective 
secondaiy and junior adJege t^schwa. Thus the program at Hofstra 
Collegs is a re^Kmse to local <^>mmimity needs, and the pK^pwma at 
San Francw» State College and Florida State University are in- 
tended eeqiecially to mert tlm burgecming needs of the California 
and Flfwida junior oolkge systems. 

B«qniimnts for admkra to the M.A. programs (partaculariy 
qnwtitative lequir^nents) are in mort eases ifuits rj^imnna 
chairmen and em m m i ttees sendi^ss Hk undergiradi^e xeocnds of 
appHcants ekisdy, and fosqiMnUy require sudm pierequimte woak; 
forsgrsating uneonditac»d admission to eandidaiy. Unlike doctor^ ^ 
programs (or othn* mae^ programs ksdfog to ckietaml work), 

these progrw» mmnot be tdsr^ of gaps la wikfgraAmto prmara* 
Thdrstadeiitowmimsslttdsttes to make iro such gm^i^ 
^in iaerit^ hate tone to tBseetor iHikh stodesite Me toa afciBty 

to eooqpeiiaate for toadmioats pv^mralkii. In additk< Mnea 
8^ to eovar S vast msoak ^ wHh u irtitoMB leas of attsn* 
^ to SelaB, ^ MX luegnmis mm InM on r^ier mors than 
average lutodth' to ksttor ^su'-tomilqla to w gw> 

dnt% rnt^um** OM AMh «Uek «• 
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programs seem prvna facie fco have lort is gm^rally otxnpeimted for 
in practice. The doctoral programs ara in a b^ter poeitiof) to 
preparation for granted at the point of adnumicm, sinoi there wiU be 
time for indents to catch up or ocxasions to fidl out almig the way. 

Curricular scope, purpose, and approach have been diacu^^ed above. 
One additional point is worth nc^ing: that language, aiamin^ irai, 
and thesis requirements in every progtam are at kaA as rigorous as 
those of regular departments in the same insUtutioau In many in- 
stances they are more rigorous. For example, the Emory Institute 
of the Liberal Arts requires that dissertatians be read by two scholars 
outside of the Umversity. The directon of these prcgnum are gen- 
erally extren^y sensitive to misgivings about their standards of qual- 
ity, and tiwy are particularly careful to avoid giving grounds for any 
suspicion of weaimesi on this score. 

In prganizatimi and adjninistratkm, the programs are essentially 
oomtlinative; Students maike use ol the regular c^MU-txnMits hu* the 
bulk of their course work and research guidance. Tlw prograntt thon- 
selves simply p|t)vi(k the framework aiui guidaiioe by wh^ oolmraoce 
or perspective are superimposed upon a body of learning ganmred 
from contributing departmwta. A^vity a prt^^ram is adminis- 
tered in every instance by a chairman or director, assisted sometimes 
by a principal ri.udent adviser. The chainumi is supported by a policy 
committee, often composed of the duursien of Um <^wrtmenta most 
intimately involved in Um pit^ram. These represent the depart^ 
mental and faculty support whkh ea<h must havew 

The teaching staffs of the programs ydri^brnenssly ; some pro- 
grams have substantial stafffs of their own; have none. The 

size of staff dep«tds up<m the extent of a prc^^ram^ activity. Some 
programs offer a rich schedula of Humanities o>uraes, others <mly one 
or two key oourses. The pn^pnoa at Wayna State Univmwity and at 
San Franciaco State Coll^ are organised and adminirtered as r^- 
lar departmmita, an advantagecms anrangemMit fm* a pnq;ram having 
a h^vy-teaching kad of its own, insofar aa it can relieve dos^y 
related d^Mtitnmts and their focuHns of a^ varfoty of possibto imxNi- 
venienqAs. An autonomous rtaff also has Um advantage of giving 
students a "hmne,” eiqmriaUy if their w<^ is so di^Mrsed ctepait* 
moitally that they cannot ctbuwiae eetddish Um mUnmte profos- 
sional attachments whkh departawits] ommeqtrid^s iniq;>irB. But s 
sense of security for Um sta^t u never redly adiievsd until a pro- 
gram itself establia he e dose attadimmits wiUi Um acnufomic wwld 
at large. 

In an tbstraet lenae, the dirnA cods of a graduate ge^ml humani- 
ties program indude the smviess of the qhshimm plus the several 
program courses, which often require dmibls tr^ds staffing and 
UMielcmteidtpbeeipeittim IhiM'sirvtaeeayhounHiirtbed^ 
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out of existing c«p»citj without increwing faculty oniree loads or 
employing addiUonal instructors. The relatively tiW-coMuming ad- 
via>ry dutim in tl» program, and th« many individual **directed 
reading*’ amrsee which the doctoral prt^;ram8 particularly require 
are taken on as a labor of love and aeldom receive direct remuneration. 
The use of the course offerings of regular departn^its for the mo^ 
part simply fills up extra caparity in thoee departznente (extra capac- 
ity perhaps caused in part by tU magnetism of the pix^ram iteelf). 
To the extant that this ckpar^nental course work is widely dia>ersed, 
it doM not crea^ a need for additireial staff in any single department. 
Thw, paradoxically, whifo sttrients in the program receive an educa- 
tion involving a greater than avenge expenditure of staff time, the 
program iteelf oorts lees to eetaUiah and maintain than does a corn- 
parade regular department But this abstract program has no 
(XMmterjmrt m r^ity. Actually, the humanitiee prc^^ramn^g^di^ 
are all q^rating in enviionmenm of expanding enidlments ea^ourse 
offerii^ and in unique matrices of oircunMianoee which 
generalixatioo about costs a neariy useless abetra^tkm. 

In Uwir choice of faculty for their own oouraee, the programs nat- 
urally tend to »ftk instrut^ra who reflect in their personal ^ies and 
interaets the gmeraluing and croas-departmental concerns of tl^ pro- 
grams. However, the departmental expert who is f<md of his ^d 
and his diJcip.liiw and wfo> ^ not attempted to build a professioiia] 
wmpetence outside of Umss is by no means rejected. Such mon have 
been found to be valuable aas^s to int»departnmntal programs, 
l^liUtally as wril as edimatjmmlly, a§ r^resmitatives of their dis- 
cipline and of the traditioo of departmentol scholarship, 

A final section in ea<^ of the foUow(ng chapters diseusKs the main 
strengt hs and weaknesses of the program oonoemed. The bases of 
strength are largely self-evulent: the genuine fruitfulness for many 
studwts of cro^4epaitmental study and reeeareh; the close personal 
relationdiips made possible by low enroUmmita; tbe sa]q>mt of related 
department and the administration; high amulBmic standards and 
students; and the omisequeat maintenance of academic stature. 
Givsn then strengths, a program eaa review its weaknassee with 
equanimity. - 

Program direetors nm generaUy troubled by oim or more of five 
major weaknenss. First, some uneertainty usually exists as to the 
exact objectives of a pn^p:ram or the m>rm for ooverags in individual 

^n^mns. With the seveiel purposes, wide scope, and Umitedtims 

of U» i^ogruoM, this uncertainty is to be expected; but a senn of 
iwonmity to dkordmr compels fre^t rsenminatkm «f ends and 

means. 

Sem^ it is diAmIt to find cmoo|^ tinw for Imoad badmrmind « 
eonoeptanl or metbod<dogkml courses witboM making too great a 
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sacrifioe of in ^ptlL Such courses ars dssirabte as the sorert x 
ixmm of achkiing the purposes of a prc^;rmmf and are sor^j miaaed 
wh«« thej do not exist. But bejc»d a certain point tlwj mu^ gi?e 
waj to q>ecia]iiatiffli. There is a gowal to alienate this ' 

difficulty fcy expanding prarequiates, -TeoMui^iPding ertra course 
work, ot middng intonnal reading aaeignmepta. 

Third, progreme unthargoing rapid ex|aiaion taid to experieuM a 
lose of cohesion and to fed a need for m(X% fomal administratiTe and 
adrisory arrangements In any case, th»e frequently seems to be too 
litole time for close eopernsion of students soikiently ocu^ant 
renew of thair progress to ensure adiwtnn^ of a prc^fram% pur- 
poses. This short-handedness, and also the lack in scane eases of ef- 
ficient or suitable ^Mmal courses, are closely r^ited to tlM fourth 
major weakness: an iimffidsot program budget, if the pn^;ram has 
a budget of its own, or inadequate acooanmodatimi |Nutkipating 
d^>axtawnts to the pit^pram's needs for r^eeed dme. 

Unally, siime progran^ gneratty must rely upon adstmg d^^ait- 
m<etal ocrarae offerings mid the 'rdutary parttoipatiim of d^>artmental 
ihiehy meib«a, aid sinos tiMiy ham only limitod miliMiics o^ new 
dc^Nirtmetal appointments, they insritaldy ham stotmg spote and 
w<^ spots and sometimee not much hope of bringing optimum balance 
iirtotlMir total (urricmluiitf within adimt ^>ace of tinw 

Since it se«iM likely th^ the mmiy frn^ at iaree«at diaping Um 
oomplexkm of nnderg^adnato ami g^uito eduoatimi in the hbml 
arts will nd: abate, the pro^MC^ for graduate gmral humanities pro- 
grams is <ms of oontinued growtii in numbers and enrcdhnents. Tlmse 
forces include expuiding mmdlmmto, iurd^ing a growing pmomit- 
age of Um Katicm’s youth; a growu^; ecrnimitSMnt to ganaral edima- 
tion, and In the edkge, to a higher of graeral to qwctalimd 
stu<fy; an eoonmniaing, and Imaco a broadening, of CK^Meidised 
oourae of^rings; an h^eenng demand for approfuriaUdy prepared 
odkge teadbMTS, fm* admimed work in Ifltonl arts for high sohodl 
teaehna, and ccmaequBiitly a greatm* ^a^md for gradmtos sd^ttkm 
ai4 for DMue apptt^iidb gnuhMto edimatitai; and a kngthning hb- 
tory and widedug aoc^)tam» of iww j^t^raam aid ledm^OBS of 
graduate study. Hud pr^^rams of this type mm be created in a 
myriad of pattern will be eT^nt' by the deecHirthms whidi 
folfow. Am sumy grsdaato gei^al humaa^ke are poaahls 

as tlkra me graduata hmnanitise diT^ms—i^sd, morsf and the 
posidhaBtiss for organimd {mograioi of kicnr tor grader seto>e lue 
nearfy tofinite. Whd^ each pn^praiBa ouj^ to be oeatsd to ape> 
dfio toafittotons it a Btottor which ha t i t u t tooi dslara^M f«r 
thsmselma Certainly they ahould not be edabUshed without knowl- 
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Qmremont Gradiwte School, OeejAmUl College, Univcriiiy 
of RedlanAn Whittier GjUeges 

The IniercoUe^Uite Program of GrodutUe Studies 

Dirmetm-i D«ba Lu titer J, OUrmtewmi CnsJimt0 Sctto^i 

OommoU: W. T. !<»«■ (Ch*lrm®a, 19W~19flO), PnrfesMr at 
Ptill<»ophj it CTi^renjMit Orsdust* Scbwjl ; 0. Dlttamr, A»<xi3t» 

Pro^^OT (rf niatory mod HaijiinJU« at UnlTif^tj ^ RMUtsds ; W. 

O'Brten, Prof^wor, Ohilrmac of U» Bociotofy D^wrtmeot at WbUtlar 
Cwlog« ; 0U?«r, Prof^wjr, dtalman of tb# D^^rtaieot of Ko^Ub 

aod OMiparsUfe Utomtors at Ocddttts! ColWfe. 

i. Gemsr^ and eemparadvs remerks 

The Intercollegiate Program of Graduate Stodiea (IPGS) is a 
d(x:toral prt^^ram armilable to rt.udesnta in fire participating depart- 
ments at three of the four cooperating in^tuGons. These depart- 
ments are the following : at Claremont Graduate School (which serrea 
as a graduate center for Claremont Mens College, Harvey Mudd Col- 
lege, Pomona College, and Scrip[w College), the Departments of Eng- 
lish, History, and Easnmnics and Government; at Ocei dental, the 
Department of English and Comparative Literature (offering the 
Ph. D. in Gxnparative Liteiature only) ; and, at B^Uanda, the Gen- 
eral Studi« Prc^rram (also centered upon Comparative literature). 
Staff for the IPGS SMuinari is drawn from all four cooperating in- 
^tuGons and from deparUiMnis not offering doctoral degrees through 
the program, e.g., the ^parGrtents of Phil<»5phy at Clamnont and 
Rolands. 

Degrees are awarded the individual iMtituGona on the reaan- 
mmdadon of PrtigTam% Edamtional Cwmcfl. The Council ac- 
Mpts only d(K:toral candidates into the Program, al th^mg h \f. A gtu- 
(knts may enroll in the IPOS siminahi if there it ro«n. Since 
tier does not award ths Ph. D. degree, it has no sGi^to m the Pro- 
gram, although its faculty paitkupate. Oockfcntal and Redlands 
award m Ph. D. dsgreees o^de of the Program, so that aU doctotal 
stm^te at Umss insdG:dkais ue In the IPOS. 

The puriwse of ths Piognm k G? eiud»k iMoepectiw eolk^ 

teacto of tlm hnmanitks and social sckooes to gain a fuller umkr- 
kanding of the interrelatioiMhipi of knowledge by snlaiging their 
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backgrounds and interwta In ganeral, I^S student* foUo^ cur- 
nculums with a ^rong humaniaic, theor^^ oiwUtion, both in the 
Program kminars and in r^Ur departmcbtal coureee, weighted 
toward eitlw social scienee or litarutura aooording to t heir c^part* 
menu! affiliations and individiua intenseti. To a gieiU aateait, stu- 
dents’ progT^ adiiere to &a©d <kp*rtaiefttal fwinalas, but within 
th^e fornmlas an appropnateij brc^ and ooberant range of specula- 
U?e and Ki^ rical oont«it is mmmA by joijjt planning adriting. and 
revj.^w on the part of hah the IPOS md depaftj»Batal sUtfa 
The core of the Pn^rajii is m group of three full-year “intersubjert 
86Hunar8” and attendant wlloquia offered by the *IP^ iteelf ^ch 

year. All ^udento are reqmseUKi to talrete^ of there semuutfa^ “St^ 

Judgmant, Uterary and SocisJ,’’ during their fir^ jmr in 
the Pre^mm ^oond year student* ohooie last^en the othiw two, 
om of which h^ a hiiman^o and the other e social Meoce ori«ta- 
tiom Student* in departawit* of htoataie gnarally tak* the 
former; thom in Eooncanka and GoTemm«t, tbs Utter; imd rtmients 
m the DepartiQMt of Hirtoiy are dirided In their preferenoa Tirere 
seminare are fully creditahle toward oourre rsquirwoetita for the doe- 
torale m participating ck^mrtroenta. They amwiot to about ot» 
quarter of the arerage docUwal rourre load. 

2. mwiUmmtt, dmgr mt m 

The suggertion for the IPOS came fnun Dr. Ernest C, Colwell, 
who was Dean of Facultw and Vke President at Emtwy Unirereity 
end who f^dod and nweral yreni directed the Institute of lib- 
eral Arts tlMre. Dr. Colwell flret drafted a pUn fa" an integratiTe, 
cooperative program at the r«iu«« of President Ooom of Oreidental 
Colkge. President Comw’ cmthiaUan and his aotirity cm behalf of 
Prt^ram am«ig tl» eemal ooUege admini^ration* to re«»cik 
differences crea administretiwe and budgetary airangementB did the 
nm to bring the IPOS into bemg.* (Them wa* m dilBcal^ in 
^ remral facuhieB into agreement) Aft« Dr. OoIrndTi 
plan had been remwed and teitativeJy approved, daring lft50-6l, 
fc^rimo omnsuttoes, e^iedally a Central Committee, President 
Oocms approached Tim Pond for the AdTanownent of Educatko for 
sui^rt. With the Fund% suppat, pUn* for the Prc^ram went for- 
ward during IMl, im, and 1958. The EPOS bemme operitire in 
lMS-54. 

Erutdlmfluto by year, initjtutioo, and snbject hare been Che #c^- 
kiwiag: 
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There hare been two opposing trends with rospedt to partici|)al loo 
in the Pft^grmm anwng the d^mrtmenta at the Claremont Qreduite 
bchooL TIm uend m English and H^ory has been tot students to 
join the IPGs — tui^ablj in Engl^^ wlwre paHici|»tion ha>; t iaen 
from rery few rtudents at first to nearly »J1 at pro^nt. In Eoononiics 
■mi Qorenunentj howerer, the trend has been in the opposite 
directian. • • 

The ClamwKit Oradnata School has not ^ot awarded a Ph. D. in 
Program, Imt two degrees in English hare been complied and 
will be ocmferred la 19«0. OocidenfaJ C^dloge has awarded one Ph. D., 
m 1958, and the Unirersity of Redlands awarded two, in 1957 and 
1959. The three institutions anticipate awarding a total of about 
eight doctoral degrees in 1960. 


S. Admk^4m i^t>c»dmrmm»dr*<imirmtmma$i$tu4UmtclutrmtmrUtic* 

Since degrMs in the Program are granted by the partici|mting in- 
stitutions raOMT than by the IPOS itself, each student must apply 
for regular graduate standing in the iastituthm at which he wudi« 
to enrolh He may abo apply at the mtm tin* to the IPGS Edu<a- 
tional Cotmdl fw admiaskm Co the Pit^Eram. With the ooncorrwice 
of each iiotitatkm’s ecsnmittee on graduate standing, the Educational 
Council awards credits for prerkma graduate pr^aratimi and later 
approffw adraooMnect to Candida^. At least 60 perrsent of appli- 
cants hare already eariMd maider^ degrees ekewh^ Ihe institu- 
ti<mal eo mmittoe a and the Ednedonal ^ondl work doedy tc^etber, 
with orerlappiiig manberehi{w gwHanon. StaiUnta in U» Inter- 
collegiate Program may take oonrses at tiw oOiar oollegre without 
haring to be aoo^ed for admionoa. Credit is taaoaferrable. 

Stodfiits admitted to CImi IPGS not diihr from regnUr d^ri- 
owitd atud^ts in any notewoiihy re^ieot axo^ in width of per- 
ipectire, Ihoee who hare ami want breadth of hmnanistm kimwledge 
the Prograni edraatageeas; othere do not At Ooddmtal and 
of emree, dcidmwl etodents hare no choice to «iter 
thePrognon. 
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4, Curriculum 

0 . Ca»r$m r^quiremmUM 

IPGS students are required to take two of the Program intersubject 
seminars, each of a year’s duration, and their attendant colloquia. 
ThteesSeminar-oolloquia count 5 units per seme^r, or 10 per year, 
and amount to about one-third of the minimum course work required 
for the doctorate in participating departments, but about one-quarter 
of the average- doctoral course load. , 

Aside from these seminars, students plan their prc^ra^ under 
the guidance of their departmental supervisory committees to^repafe 
themselves for their respective aeries of qualifying examinations. At 
Claremont,' the Department of Economics and Government leaves it 
up to the student and his supervisory committee to define the areas 
upon which he is to be examined ; the Department of English and 
American literature requires that a student be examined in the six 
major literary epochs (or five and a substituted sixth field of corre- 
sponding weight and scope) , wiUi kudents in Ae IPGS held responsi- 
ble' for the same coverage as are regfular departmental majors; and the 
Department of History requires its regular students to bo eJtamined in 
^ve “areas of toowledge,” including thrm in history and two in Gov- 
erlfment (or vice tersa) , but permits IPGS students to offer the two 
intersubject seminars as a basis'^lbr the examinations in the two sup- 
plementary areas. At Occidental and Redlands, the areas of examina- 
tion in Comparative Literature are detenpined by the student and his 
* committe#in accordance with a prescribed fmmnla of coverage. 

In preparing for their exmninations, students take, aside ^m the 
IPGS simiinars, regular departmmital courses. These courses are 
now generally tailored to the needs of IPGS students, particularly at 
Occidental and Redlands, where^j^doctond s^odwts are participants ' 
in the Program and where tlm^f^r^pating graduate faculty is wholly 
acc u^m ed to integrative Work. AJkhough the Claremont Englidi 
Dm||^pent is alone in formally requiring coverage of all relevant 
M^P^iterary epochs, the other participating departments and the 
pducational Council thi:^ it inkportimt that students have smne con- * 
tect with every major lukorical period* either in course work or in 
indepen<tent reading, eten thmigh this coverage is not tested spe- 
cifically in the qualifying examinations. . . ‘ 

Totol minimum Program requiiemenfs do not exceed normal de- 
partmental .minimum requirements for the doctorate at Claremont, 
but in prac^ce most IPGS students probably take larger loads of 
course work. * * ' 

ft. program timnet « 

The IPGS intersubjeot seminars meet'we^y for 8. hours, usu- 
ally at Claremont, the geographical center of the coopmwting colleges. 
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The staff of each seminar consists of three faculty members, drawn 
from all four institutions.. All three staff members attend eyery meet- 
ing. Research papers are required, but no final examinations. The 
content of each seminar varies from year to year, and there is a pix> 
gi’t^ive turnover in the staff of each. Jn addition to the seminars, a 
seri^ of colloquia is held each year, bringing together all students in 
the Program to hear papers delivered by guests or students. There 
are about four of these colloquia each year now. Originally there were 
more, but frequent full-scale meetings proved impractical. 

The intent of* the **Standards'of Judgment^ semmar is to examine 
the nature and validity of standards of judgment commonly em- 
ployed in literary critici^ and in the social sciences. Representative 
. norms are studied jwHPjkthention to the historical origins and con- 
sequence as well as to the basic value-assumptions and symbol-con- 
structions upon which they depend. Inconsistenci^ and conflicts be- 
tween existing standards are examined, and an attempt is made to 
determine the naeaning or meanings of “validity” in judgments of 
truth or significance.” Of the three staff members, on® is . always 
drawn from the field of Literature and one from Philosophy; the 
third has been drawn thus far from the fields of History, Economics, 
and Psychology. 

Titles of recent literary seminars include “Society and Ideas; The 
Sixteenth Centuiy ” “Society and Ideas; 1770-1860,” “Society and 
Ideas: ^,1860-1914,” “Sdciety and Ideas: 1914 to the Present” In 
1968-59, for example, the seminar attempted to discover the basic 
causes and probe the major changes in the relationship of the indi- 
vidual to his society during the period 1770-1860. It endeavored to 
analyze the nature of the various revolutions of the time and to . 
arrive at some conclusions about the essential meaning of change. Its 
focus was the major figures and forms of expression in philosophy, 
reli^on, literature, the fine arts, politics and econ<Hnics. The literary 
seminar’s staff usually represents the fields of literature, Philosonhv 
and History. Scents sometimes seek to take the litLry senS 
twi<^, but ^rs; with few exceptions, dissuaded from doing so. 

Titles of recent social science seminars include “Individualiam and 
Collectivism,” “The Basic Nature of Institutions,” “The Administra- 
tive Process,” and “Problems of Authority.’’ In 1958-69, the seminar 

dealt with “American Histitutions and Ideals Since 1900 .” It at- 
to ^ttminafe tfee' ritpid chang^ thid have doouned in recent 
yeari,,bri^gmg to bear tiu> methods and iiungh o£«elated disciplines. 
(Jmrfd^tion wasNgiven hndetif^g causes of 

W Ami^<^ inril^ idM(; whither tiie older AmeH- 
C!m ^th in tiie iiiev^aidli^ qf ptogcm htt nio^ b<^ modified; 
whether the qu^ for eiid^^ hka repl^ tiie quest for adyen- 

tttfef the ^y in whidh institutions have been modified to 

'' i - • .■ \ ■■ , ■ 
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mir •ooi^a] needs; and tiM adequacy of modem American ediwation 
to n^ the requirements of m^em AnmruuL H» Social Science 
seminar m usually staffed by an econ<unirt, a political qcientirti and a 
historian. 


Written and oral qualifying ^or, at Oori^atal, “prdiininSryY)^ 
examinations are girm at ^ md of a stu^t^ course ir<H^ pridr 
to his concentration <m disKitation r o e ea rcfa, and serve as the basis pi 
advancement to candidly. Their purpose is to test Uw 8tnde^*s 
competence in the five or s&c special areu a g reed upon betwem mm 
and hb departn^tal nipervisory oommi^e ai^, in ^ sulraequent 
OTid emninatimi, to explore weak pmts reveaM in the i^ttm 
examinatw and to teat broads gmeral emnpetmoe in social- 
h umanieti c etndies. Tm hours are devoted to each of the written 
e xa m i imtioiMk The student is givm hm qimstime id the beginning of 
the day and r^ams hm answers id the end. . The oral exanrinatimi 
lasts 8 or S hours. These examinations im usually takoi! over a 
ptfk»d of sevmral months. 

E xa m i n atkuM are prepared by a student^i mpunr^ry committee 
and reviewed and approved by the Edueatkmal Gouncil of the IPOS.' 
The several ee(da<um must be apprcqniately broad, but nmit have foras 
and intercidmmiee. Breadth.perse knot an ob^ct, and students are 
advked again^ including far-off intnesie nnksB th^ can justify il^ 
e<^[eiitly. The content of earii secern k narrow mou^ to be manage- 
abk— eg., a period, genre, or major %on; and the secerns are se-- 
lected acew^ng to d^>arteeidal formulas which mure breadth of 
oGvmnge overaU. M Oeekkntal, for axas^k, the eMminaHon in- 
the'fblkwing five secttoos: (1) a qiedfie litmry llgure; (2)» 
limited htcrary period (eg., Fremdi and (Hramn Bonezdi^m) ; (8) 
a limited literary genre (eg., lyrk poetiy, tragedy) ; (4) smne a^^ 
of Ikmary oritk^m;and (8) simm area oorta^ Ibeindxae whirii k 
iriated ot important to it (eg., jddk»e|diy,' history, or art). Thk 
fifth sserion^k Ihnited to some om drihiable segn^nt of a firdd (eg., 
Benaitnsnee I l a lkn Painting), bid aaraoMS hadground seif mrthod-^ 
<dogical funHiar^ with the gmend fi^d. 
d, iHmBTtmrtm 


Standards of ^pmBty for IPOS dksertstkms are no leas rtringeid 
tl^an thoaa of regukr dapartai^^ llkasrttakm am 
btajBot nan eam ri ly Interd^arteiiital in oiimfsA^- Thspmbkmor 
tople mad ba treated m such a wny at to ta^Ocaia da lelatloiia^ to 
Gtair areas of knowledge, even thoQ^ theae rmifiGatmnt mnn^ be 

aagkred to any great extent m the dkseitariiBn haell The larger di- 
s oanl»deffelopedmanlaii|Bmdiimawhiuidindiinf. 
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The following dieeerUtioia htTs been collated: 

Tk 0 Ii 0 % 9f Oo4tmth0 Forte of Boktor Iferto Sttho (OccMntel Ool- 


) 

roin*ter# Thoonf 9 f BthortoHooHom (UnlTWlty of B«B>uida). 

A 8iwi9 of BmittetMaUm tm Corimtm Poomt Chorlm BomdoMro, R. 
M. AAte, omd T. B. BUo* (Untrenltj of Bodla^). 

Tte Mffo^ Of Ite Bme ForM o» MkfUA Rtelry, ItO^lttS (OUremoat 
Qrediieto SdMMt). 

Timm Joomoi/ To Roete au D mt ohUr TntBk, »y Mr Potk A OriHooi 
BAMom toBM ImtroSuetiem omd Botm (Oteranoot Ontfoeto Setool). 
o. fypterf f-rgr o m 

oontent of a norn^ Bainiwrmm intMnam of 0(nims for a ofaidont 
at Ocddental College ia the following: 

, rrar; Intaroobjact oomlnor ia “Staadarte of Jodgmenr ' (ymt 

c(»ino^Rw Ei^tlotta MfBooter Mf^naza: (»• in a gOBTa on« in a period 
or moommit, one ia a qpeciec Utetary Ifuiro of world isqKWtanea, and oae 
la aMae aqwet of Uiararj ottldan. 

MeoomA poor: latombjeet Hinlnar ia “fjoeialjr aad Idoa^ (ceoteriac 
ap<m period and apiaroadilng It tool* of throe or moro dla- 

ciplitMa) ; four addltionai a eia M ttBr ■ewilner* : one in a aocond feoro, one ia 
a Moond period, one (whldi may be totoriai indepesdent atody) deeigned 
to Intensify a aelected area of c on ceotratiao, and one farther der^opoMat 
of the atndent’i graq* tfieaetteal and appUed Uterary critldam. 

A typical two-year program of oonnee at Occidental thns includes 
(aside from D^S eeminare) study of at least two genres (e,g^ drama 
and novel) , at least two periods W movements (e,g^ Bomanticiem and 
the TwentMth Oen^^)| wt least one impmisnt literaiy figure (eg., 
Dostoevski, Mann , Bilke) , and literary criticism. But the typical stu- 
dent must also round out his general knowledge of important world 
Utersture through indqiMident stodj or threm^ wnmllirxmt in addi- 
tional connes. 

Studmits’ programs at the University of Bedlands follow a similar 
patttefL At the Qaremoi^ Qradoate School, IPGS staiknts follow 
departmental oarrmuluins teoadeoed to proves tlm omnpeAenoe and 
coverage whidi the Program sisF at^ 

IPGS sto^i^ genially tahs between one and three independent 
reading contssB, whiehteim more than imrn^ for doctoral students at 
Claremont. These oewms sure two purposes: ( 1 ) to eadarge a stu- 
d^’b rangi of rsadhig eithfsr mfosb a broad field or around a q>e> 
cifio focus; (S) to cd^trib«to fo disserCatioii neearoh or to prepare for 
oner '* ‘ “ ‘ ‘ ‘ 



S. ToadUng prej 

Et^ stod^ in ths UW fs icqui^ to sem as a paid teadiing 
intnulor^]^. Ewhstiidehttsiite a section 
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course, under the guidance of a senior faculty member, in one of the 
participating colleges or in a neighboring institution (luring his sec- 
ond or third year. The Department of English at tlm University of 
Hedlands offers a 4-unit seminar in ‘T'he Teaching of College 
Engli^’’ for students in the IPGS during their internship year. The 
Claremont Graduate School require its IPGS students to teach in 
undergraduate courses at Pomona, Scripts Clarenumt Men’s College, 
or Harv^ Mudd. At Occidental, IPGS students mu^ either take 
cha^ of a sec^icm of freshman Engli^ or oonduot the discussion 
section (one two class 8eesi<ms per week) in the fr^unan- 
sophomore ooiu^ in the History of We^ra OiTilization. In some 
instances a student agists the pro^ssor in charge of the upper diri- 
si(m courses in World Literature by taking charge of the weekly class 
sessi(xi and delivering lectures from tuire- to time. 

Many IPGS students are now out teaching, the majority in r^fular 
departmmits in anall liberal arts (Alleges. Reports on tl^ir perform- 
ance as teachers and scholars are as insrdkieiit to permit general- 
izations. Expeiimrce in placing stmknts indicates t^ demand for 
doctoral students in int^rative prograhis (wirriderahly exceeds the 
pr^mit supply. 

6. Ori^pUautiomy admbtUtratkm, omIs 
«. Stmjf eoorJMM 

The Ptt^yam is administered by the Edimational Ckmncil, which 
has a representarive at each institution. The Council r^resentativee 
at Occidental, Redlauds, uid Whittier Imre been permanent ; the rep- 
resentatives at Claremont (for the several ool^[«( there) have varied. 
The Ccmncll annually muninMes r^r^nti^iveB to the pr^dmita of 
the msthuticmB, Iqr whmn they are appointed. If irt lea^ <me member 
of the of each intO!subje<^ seminar k not idready a mmnber of the 

Council, otM is ma<k a member ex officio. Tim Council meets half a 
dco^ tinms per year to form poUcy^ to name oommittees whuh will 
revkw quMifying examinations (both before and after they are 
given), uid to pan upon cand^lacy, jhiss upon dinerti^cma, md rec- 
(unmend the awarding of d^gjeea. Sfombers also snve as advisers to 
IPCkS students id their home mstitutiom. 

The staff of of the three intemibject aeminars has to phm each 
year’b course together, sinoe changes muA be as tlm ooum 

contoit and rtaff n^nbers diange. This requires ccmrideiable ooq;>- 
erative work, in planning, pr^ring, and fcdlowing thxm^h. Al- 
tlumgh a lew mMnbns of ^ d^Mrtaimts hai« not yet 

tat^in an intersubject-inainar, most el%iUe nraffien wut topaf^ 
tkii^ in the Program, and nmny havehi4 aohanee to doao. 

The Executive Direeter nl ih> PwageMw , dow 

advartkbfe keeps leeords lor tlie Esaimtkn OonneU, etc. Dean 
Lather J. Lee of C3arMmmt kildi thk poiiP ^ 


g 


m 




In planning hk program, a student fir^ oonsulte his department 
chairman or, at Claremont, the “coordinating committee” in charge 
of his field of concentration. These guide him until he arrives at a 
. f^Jfly firm idea of the fi^ds he wishes to be examined in prim* to 
advancement to candidacy. At Chiremont, a supervisory committee 
of sevei^ Acuity members is next appoint^ to assist the student in 
devel^ii^ his program of study and in preparing for the qualifying 
examinatioi^ Hie chairman of this committee, who r^resents the 
student's principal interest, is teqKmsible for sul^tting the student's 
degree pn^;ram to the C mnm ittee on Graduate Courses and Degrees. 
At Occidental and Redlands a Preliminary Bxaminations Committee 
is nert farmed, usually in the first half of the riuident's second year, 
to guide him through tlm remainder of his course work and the exam* 
inationa. Thb oommittee consists of at lea^ thr» faculty members, 
repressnting the fields to be covered on the pre liminar y examinations 
and chaired by the professor repres^ting the student’s principal 
interert. 

The Educational Council joins with the institutimi of residaice in 
appointing each committee. . Owi of tte committee members is fre- 
quency adeemed from the facul^ of ons of the other cooperating col- 
l^;ee. The qualifying written and oral examinathms cover the areas 
of knowledge prsvbualy agreed up<m and are given and graded 
jointly by the IPGS Educational Coondl and the in^tutional super- 
visory oommittea. After a stmient has paved hbqualifyi^ examinm- 
tions and the genval design for his disserUtaon has be^ approved by 
both the I^S Educational Cowell and ^ home ins(^utton% grad- 
uate ommnittee, a dissmtation oomraittee is appointed to guide him 
in his dlssertaticHi researdi and writhig. This txmimittee always in- 
Cmies a mmnber of the Educational Ccmneil and a nprreentative of 
the graduate emnmittee of the hmne institation (often the mine man), 
and » chaired by the priiM^ ^ssvtation advisv. 

The most effective ine<hsak»B for ensuriiig the ^theses of learn- 
ing wfa^ the Pro|^ aiam at are the mternibjoet seminare and Uie 
Edneatemal Oovneil% mvolrem^ in the qutiifyii^axMbiiuttions and 
the dissmtatieii nesaitiL additkm, ths Oounoa representative at 
Oeddmital, and often at ClaimBont and Bedknds, serves on IPGS 
stupids’ npervkoiy eoramitties and worte elosely witti thmn frwn 

thebegfoniiig. Hovmver, flm keysiws d# the Pn^rem ha^ 
any mhpmistfitive Om senae aeo^lkhmort of its 

PMti#Hils as a th tititede itideh new stedehts soon acquire. 

Th«^ •• lie Pre^ has many fegiilir 4i|^ 
have ttiem w w ^gn^ reilee^ 
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The Intercollegiate Pn^ram is slightly more expesBiye in terms 
of staff tiii» oontsibnted per indent enitdled th a n r^;alar dejNtft- 
mental programs, for two main reasons. First, IPGS seminars 
require of their ^ree staff m^bers a (xmsiderabk amount of n»d- 
ing and prepar^oa outride of their spedahke. Sine* wirollment 
in the IPOS wminara is double that of arerage departtnwital semi- 
nars, this extra time in pref^ratkm serrw twia u many stuc^ts; 
but the amount of prepan^on requiroi by an IPGS seminar is prob- 
ably more than that which a single piofees(»‘ deroU to two 
departmratal' seminars. In any ey^it, BMmbMs^ d^>artmental 
course loads are reduced in oompMUMttkm for thrir partidpatioo in 
(he intersubjwt SMumars, so that for «ch seminar the equivalent 
of three year-<»or9^ is lost to the defMi^mnta. Second, sup^wibn<m 
of the qualifying examination and dimirtatioa ree ea roh inroltei the 
aetivn participation of a greater-than'average number of 
membe^ The Program also makes a few additkmal minor Gtenamls 
upon riaff time: i.e., attending the oolloqnia, SMwlng <m IPGS own- 
inittott, and travel, for most mminan and coUoquia, to darosumt 
and back (which is 35 miles frmn Occidental, 40 mik» frcun Badlands, 
and 25 miles from Whittier). This travel amounts to a two-h«ir 
round trip ea<^ week, but the dme enroute is oft«i spent in oounsriing 
students. j 

These direct coris are not offsri in the uraid way sendi^ studauts 

out to utilise ttoesB capacity in ooiuiss <^red by partiri{wring de- 
partn^ta. At darenKmt, IPGS stui^ts probaUy do not represent 
a expanrion of <k»ctoral uuoUirast, simse umet would have enrolled 
as regular d^>artmeQtai students; thus Garanont^ share of the extra 
costs of the Program may (mly be diaotmnfed to the that this 

share k a rabstittite for regular defsirtmeiitril ooata. At O cdd s at riL. 
and Badlands, IPGS sttnknts omsdtafe ttitallj new &»^oral mtdl- 
ments and are almost wholly reeponrible for the expanrion of graduate 
staff and course offttings at these two inri^tken; thm tha ooets 
atttritmtabk to in tha Iittsre oUegiate Profium luive 

be«i an inextrk^ble part of ^ total oort of estsfal^inf new doetnal 
programa. The estahlishmfnt of doctoral pityapMi iwild have be«i 
beyond the means of the lattw two odlf^ee if they had not been eUe 
tousetheriaff aadlflaraiyreewiroesof alltiieoot^MatiBf in s tknt kMMi- 

The several ooileges now pay all eoets of the P|U|^nai except fei 
fellowships and a small poxt^ if the ge^ral t^o» 

was <aignally mppt^ted by The Fuad for the Adva ncement , si JMs»r 
catkm, but now has beoosne the financial re q [ K> p >ubflity ei the eriOlMni 
thmiwelvia. The 101^ Ford Feui^dioii pnnl» whS^ 
l^pea in IMQ, has iHud fer the 15 to 90 s^mlanh^ awardrit nWiiByt 
most administiative ooets, travel, and botAs ferq^eckl reading roema. 
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Five fellowaUips m CXMnparetive Latent^ (to be ahered by Oocl- 
dental College end tl^ Univ^^nUy ol Bedj&nd8) end four in History 
(at Claremont Greduete School) have been ewuxled to the Program 
under the Naticmal Def«^ Greduete Fellowship Program fm* three 
years beginning in 1869-60. In addition, tuiticms paid by IPGS 
students are ree»red to tl^ Prc^ram on a proportimial hi^ 

7. fatmUy 

Of the 60 or so faculty munbei^ who have participated in the 
Program, peih^M five or siz have had rtrictly de{Mutm^tal intere^s. 
SonM of these have made valuable ocrntributicma to the seminara 
About three-eightlui of the Prc^ram faculty m^:ibma have been 
stioQ^y cross-departmental in iMMskgrmmd, research, and teaching 
experience. 

The intersubje(^ seminars have usually had a pronounced broaden- 
ing effect upon, faculty inters^ and reeearch. For example, 
Profenor Willis^ T. Jones of tl» Ponums Col^e PhDoeophy De- 
partment found as s nmiH of two years of work in tl^se seminars 
that 1 m wanted to write a bo(^ which would oombi^ eloiMida of his 
E\»t<iry of WoHem PhOotophff and some of ^ int^rative txmoepU 
of the sMninars. Ths bo<A is noir in its final stages. IPGS has 
several Um^ invited to par^d{^e in its semmais faculty members 
who ssen^ to have an untbveloped pc ^^ft a l breadth of interests. 
These experiments have ^d varying isgreee of suaMsa. 

In the matter of new faculty ^)pomtIn^a, it is gMierally to the 
Program's advantage for the ftmr oo(^ieraring invitations to find mKi 
with appn^riatdy eross-d^urtmental omnpet^cies. All the insti- 
tutioM have agreed in principle to talm into i^wont the needs of the 
IPGS in making sny relevant faculty appmnbnents. The problem 
of o(mflictlng intemte hm hes never There has new been 

any rigni&MiV opporithm to ^ Program amcmg Um partieipating 
dbpaztra^ts, *Mwmgh the C^emoot E conom ics De{Mrtm^t has 
bSMi soaiewliid two min^ abmV value o^ i«rtkipation for 
(Mitkmlar studsnte. The ClsvKB^it Ehglirii Department was 
^Bprieal at first, but iww ge^raOy improves tbe Prt^ram. A few 
prnfiMors sa^ of the odlofss have ^^Moed taking graduate 
n^m^MMae hi tradi^meUy undergraduate ooU^iee. 

a. Strwmgtk$t mnkmmm, tk a mgm tmd 

SsTmliaeulty msBtai have leimiBad skqpUcal of the Program's 
. aiMl msarv, learii^ H losae the of hraditmiud depart- 
msital oarrMmas. , Howafsi^ H a ssrtaln kind of ttopth h lost in 
L the Piugnia, another and ffiiMW iiq^<Htasl kmd is gaix^ Tliat ia, 

" h inaj bs that IPOS ite^s axps^ lass than ^ usual ammmt of 

aioct ao^]^ a ditailad, l aet n al kaoaria^ of putkalar nOijeets 

of sMlf Mid ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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works; but they gsin a depth of understanding of these par- 
ticular subjects of study, by regarding them in their several (social, 
philosophical, literary) dimensions, which regular departmental 
studerite mi®, and they are better prepared as tMcl^rs for having 
concentrated their studies on major or important figures. 

A serious weakne^ in the Prog^m is gradually being overcmoe. 
Many students feel disoriented and uncertain of what they are doing 
during their first semester. Tliey need to accustom themselves to 
unfamiliar disciplines and to integrative methodology. Tha problem 
has become 1^ troubl^me as the faculty has gained experwK* awl 
the integrative nature of the Program has become wuind er and 
clearer in purpose. This chan^ is reflected in stuc^nts’ incrMsing 
general satisfaction with their work. At first, several rtudents 
dropped out because of disappointment with t^ Prt^ram; now 
students rarely do. 

Two minor changes have occurred. Firrt, tlm Pn^ram seminar 
staffs have been reduced in number from seven to five to four to three. 
The original large staffing was done (fcliberately, as a means of gaining 
wide faculty experience in the new Program. Second, in 1967-68, 
the Claremont Graduate School ai^ked and was permitted, to reserve 
the right to allow a reduction in the number of IPGS seminars re- 
quired from two to one. The filing was that there might be an 
instance in which an IPGS student would profit more by extending hia 
study of a particular departmental field than by spending a second 
year in intersubject seminars. This option has not yet been exercised. 


E«>ry UiiiTer»ity: Intitule of the Lihend Art* 
Dtrmtimt Pr*t. WlDkai A. BmrcUlpf, Dmpmtmtmu mf BMUsml Stmdiag 

ii. 

CommtiU«0: Jubm IL Smith (Aa*ocUt« Director), AaeocUte 
P mfa—or of Bomaoce Laocoacea: Qtorto P. C^ttlao (Secretarj), Pro- 
ttmar of HM 017 ; J o s eph M. Omtant, Aaeodate Profeaeor (d CUaalo; 
J. Harr «7 Yowxg, Profeaeor of Hlatm 7 . 

L Gtmend and comp»^t>a ram€trk* 

Like U» Intw^U^ate Progrmm of Qr»diutt« Studies, Uie Institute 
of Libentl Arts (ILA) scdTsIy ixududee sociml ami political studies in 
its purriew. ^udiM in U» Institute are hximanirt^^ic in that they lean 
hearily toward the msUm^Ic, intellectual, moral, and religious aspects 
of the mibjects and away from' empirical ai^d policy pnM«ns, but the 
IIaA prc^;ram requires all students to give attenticm to social problems 
of enduring significance. In its appi^wch, aim of the ILA is to 
study all mibjects reflectively or philosophically, with emphasis upon 
the interpretation and appraml of Imowledge rather than upon 
quantitatiye additicms to it. 

In organization, the Institute is an antcxiomoih} “community of 
9clu>lara.” Its students have no regular dejMtrtmmital affiliations, and 
its faculty participate as mdividuals, by invitaticHi, with a limited 
amount of rotatiofL Current staff members, aside from the Executive 
Omnmittee, are tl^ following: 

Thomas J. J. Alttaer. Saristant ProfMior ai Bible and BsUtka 
Frandi i. Benjamin, Awoclata Profagaor at History 
Botead X. rnra. Aasodata Pr^MHir SniUah 
Wdhard Ifo i rtrto g, ProffOT at Philoaophr 

Oharias D. BouMbdl, Aamdi^ PidSHor oC PoUtioal Setakca 

BoaaldP. Howell, Aaeodate Profamwitf Political Sdeoee 

Lw B. Loemker, ProteeordtPUloedihj 

J. Bne ee ll Major. Aeeodate Profaeeor at Hlatocy 

Ward Pafford. Profeaeor of Bodlah 

Hdmnt gchock, Aeeodata Pr o f eee oc of Bodolofj 

”"***"* ^ It— 

Alfred Q. Smith. Aee iatent ProlUeea ^Sodofafy and Aathiopdoor 
WalterA.MnraM,AMedstaPie(SaBorofBoaaAeeLBiisiiagea * 
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The composition of the faculty the Institute's luMoriMJ-phil 

oeophical ori^tati^ 

The ILA program is % two-year, program leading to a 

Ph. D. awanitti by the IraM-itute itself. With few exceptions, rtudenta 
are required to hare completwl a departin«ital M.A. before admi»ion 
ILA rtudente devote al»ut one-third of their time (aii wiurses) to re 
quired Inrtitute oour^s, the resnalnder to ^udi« in the area of their 
particular mterests. About half of this latter work is in formal de 
partmeri^ wurses, the c^er half in informal seminars and tulorisls 
under the direction of the Inttitute faculty. 

The mx required ILA ocmrsea proride students with the eon(»ptu8l 
and hiMori(»J-philcw)pbi»i Imcigrcmnd neoMsary to carry on tlieir 
special studies in accordance with ILA aims and methcxls. At least 
two of these ocmrsee are dev^ed to study of the major eras in 
WesteoTi Civiliaation. Students are also requeued to fill in sigruficanf 
gape in their knowledge of the hirtory of W^em CiviUiatian, and 
are t^od for this knowledge in their qualifying or “preliminary” 
eaaminatiom T'wo other ILA courses are required spwifiadly : erne, 
“CritiM.1 Study of Systems of Knowkdge,^ d^gned to train rtudents 
in the comparison and analysis of orgamaed AructurM of thought : 
the second, ‘The Liberal Arts,” a cap^rma seminar, attended through- 
out the two ymrs in the Injtitute, dealing with the history, organisa- 
tion and method of knowledge, and with phUoeophiee of highw educa- 
tion. Finally, courses are eleicAed fnxn among the several other 
seminars offwvd by the Institute or from similar offerings of r^ular 
d^jartmente. 

Although the Institute has rt^red away from tl» of set re 
quiremeots for ooTErmge in my dirMtion, it prefers to have methods 
and ^sterns of knowledge covered hirtoruaUy rather than cro«- 
departmentally inwfar as the two apppoachw oomp^ for a t^dmPe 
tin«. The In^tote% historical orientation is deepened by the social 
seksice dimenskxi of Its program, which, while it dimAs ^dents’ 
att^tion to the social and politkal inipUcadons of idsfu <m the me 
hand, tmda to «nphaffize historical itedks even more stztm^y cm the 
othK*. TTm absence from the ILA faculty of representadves of Music 
and the Fine Ai^ (in which ^ds gradnito programs are nc^ offers 
at Emory) also tilto the btdanoe away frmn a ‘‘horiacaital” orkntidioiL 
On Um oUmt lumd, the phil<»ophi<»] interest of several mem- 

bns of the faculty has served as an important oounterweight to the 
oon(»m for strk^y hi^rieal oovnage. 

f . E$ t Mhh menif fm-roUmsnJt*, dtigrwm 

The Insddite was founded Dr. driest C. Golwall, who bad bem 
President of the Dntvarsity of Oiicafo mxlHr Chaneellor Hutdiins 
beftee Mining tq Bmory as Dean of FaroldM and Tioe Presitkot 
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Dr. Oolw*ll’8 urnginstio® aad hia Wit*giou8 wjthusiasn were 
m&iB and kedmg foTO behind Um ertAblishment of the He 

exiTiBonwi m njt<K*oinou8 inMitnte witti e fEcuJtr drawn from MTers.1 
oollogw and unimsitiM in the Atlanta area, but this idea was found 
to be financially and adminiMmivejy impracticable. 

To bring the InrtitArte into being at Emoi^, roprMentatives of the 
various departments of Um humariiU^ wid social ^lencx* weekly 
and often semi weekly throughout the spring and aummer of 1962 to 
examine the ooriception and fommlate detailed plans. One of 
the UKirt uifflcuit problems faced wag the Bemajitic one: philc^opliers, 
claaucist^ psiliticaJ scienUrts^ and ^xmomisfs wre^led witli the fats 
that tlw' language of their own ^eciidUes would not adequately serve 
for oMnmanic»tiGn with one an^ier or mUi historians, studwits of 
literature, or i^ydioi^g^s. Other problems ihvoIvkI finding agree- 
ment upon the purp«^ principles goveraing proewiure and w»lection 
of materials, md the hmkIimuo of organiEarion. In every instance 
decisieme were reached through the joint efforts of the entire rtaff in 
oorssultat ion . was ertahliah^ and underway in the fall 

of 1952. Profe^r Beardalee «u«^d©d Dr. Colwell as its Director 
in IMT. 

Three students enrolled in the Arrt ymr. Since then the umial 
annual admiMm has betsi four or fire, tJw highest number having bei^ 
eight At th» rate, the average total enroUnwot in the Inrtitute has 
been about 10. This platMU is ^lout right for the funds available. 
Some etud^ta ^y on for a third year, but mort^ k^ve to t«ch and 
finish t>Mir diseertatims away from Emory. Ten or m are doing this 
%t present A^jut a third fall Dy ^e waymde or shift to a r^ular 
de^rtaMnt 

Four Ph, D. degrees have be«i awarded so far— two in 1958, cme 
b 1 W, and aie in 1956. Three or four will pro^bly be rompkAod 

during I969-60. 

St At tmiu ti m i^w>0dBr0$ tmJL ttmdmU ekatmeimrUtiem 

In ai^tioQ to the gsmal requirgm^da ftMt admiariem to th« Qrad- 
ttata Bdiocd, the Instaftde Km the ft^Uowing reqmmottts: 

a, A bedieler^ 4afrae r^ieeattef an aa a e a ti r» not aacmrlr 
te. Aa MJL fl ai ro a (wr tta egrtvatert). fa 
to vreparad to tOmlt am a fcebaltoBaiT baste whe to pwaoe 

toter Ant rear of tradwate toedy aadw tbs ansotew ai tot laatlt^; bat 
^adwt s wUb^ HA.*! wfil bt advtosd to tsteb this dk^rcs La • ta«teter 
d e pantecBt at la s err, srentf dote^ so l e aiis tkktof eatta ttaae to awiptoto 
Ttm ptaatoal wamas tar tols laqairMaeBt are that toadsets 
aesi SMBS enwpsf se c a to a bsicM setoarUac w totordtee^Uaaxy 

toefiasi bmK at tbam w® arewtowly hare to to a t^ ta tredtHeamd dspar^ 
"Wtai aad Ato tPsas e H a m sC a d^aitoa^itoa UJL te w toctteaaai at da- 
tom^aatloa aad toabtt^. 
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e 4 reading knowledipi two UuifOAiw, on# of which mwA ht 

BMXtem. In ^ctkw, mmoy ha?w Imi 4 to work up odo Un^:uat» 

after mtmrin^ hot Um IitftlUitA <^ct all li can to mtmm Ihhi reqoUr^Ei^t ^ 

4 A two or threwptiw pap« itatliif the irtodwara f» wiahing to 

Mter the Inatitotei what he wrtwto to ati^ ; whf be wmfito to Madjr It* ! 
what be propowea to do «fler fTaduatl«, ar^«ri wl^Yndtiato ai^ 
backctoojnd ia rwiiewwS in the Uiht o€ thia itateiiiMt Lo each mws the 
QM^ioQ U aaked, ‘Doea thia backfrocmd profi<to a baee for what the ati»l^| 
aimi to do in the iwte^rajnf* i 

a An iiitorriew with three mem ben of the I^itoto Thia attomiila to 
iwobe Into appUcaora aMUty to cope with and comply tte lo* 

^tote eahricoliiai, Maar api^canta are taroed twat m a remit, and eofoe 
mm ftaceptod wboae qaallAcid^pe mJfhl oiherwiae be aajto^d. Int«-rlewlof 
commlrteee mtm -ch^^ m m mm kce baai«» exn^ that the Amodate tHrector, 
who la for admlmtoo, « txMal ^ them, ftrodmta wh*i 

caanot lo ^rnory are totfnriewed wb^^rer pooidble bf traeeUiMf 

^ory fiiculty members raUtof thia, the iMtltote will writo to aomeotie 
It cwa rely cm^ wIn> koowa the applkmat, fw an iatlmate eppraiaaL 

It is prc^bl;f a valid generalinticm to ssy that the Institute has 
Jiad a hi|»h proporlkm of very good Mudeats and a relstivdy low pro- 
portion of scadetnically ^esdy ones, TVi® h»gh incideiKOof soaderaic 
instability among students admitted to the Institute is perhape to be 
expected, but it is being corrwrled by improving admiseion pradioos as 
a resilt of expenenoe. The perscmal interrie'ir has beoa fcsmd e^>e- 
cislly valuable in this respect, 

4. Cuffietdmm 

m. Cmmrm ri ftrwi— ti 

The Institute ^leci^JJy requinse that five broad ooursee be taken. 
Oi» is a ba»o ILA SMninar, “The Liberal Aits," whidi eerriei five 
hours (<MT (me quarteromirBe) crsdit bmt extends UuoufiMXii tbs two 
years, n^eting biwe^y. Two other required ILA oowWe are 
“^udiee in the Western Trsditkm” sad “Critical ^ndy of Sjttam of 
Knowledge." The ftwmer is s 10*luHtr (d-quartttr) aaminar Wn 
during the fsU and winter of the first jw, sad the latte s l^hotir 
otmrsetalnninthe^Mrtng, In add^kai, ee^ ateient ekota two intsr> 
d^iart imgital ssminars either from ^te rerauning offerings of the 
Iitftitiite (le,, “Oomparadve Literstore," “Impeot of Greao>Boman 
Oultare Upon &uiy Oiristianity," ‘^Tlw Orcter of Human Valuee," 
sad “Prot^ems in Oontemptwary Amei^aa Inadtotiom^) or from 
similar t^Mings of r^;iilar defMrtmenta. Om of tiMae efeoUve 
ctmrses oftm is a third quarter in “Oodles ia the Westen IVadition." 
Tha ooune coven four tqpks: the Oswrical perkd and tha 17th oea- 
tary in ons year, sad the mgh Middle AgM sad the eentey the 

so that mch semester is tkvoted to a differant ^K>eh over any 
2-year A student may titos mitdl lev a third aemester 

out r^wating himsell Students are adBad to nmrn at bait one 
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interd^rtiMnUl ocnifw for th«ir i»cond year m that the InMitute 
iiitW'Bit ACQ tie will be ceirwd on through both yeai^ 

Thas, at the normal unjTergity rate of 46 hours per annum, the 
InMitote iRndent 80 of 90 hours, or about one third of hia 2 

je^ in the prt^ram, in required broad oourwa. Mt^ of this work is 
done during tne first year. The InMjtute is very reluctant to pennit a 
rtudent to gpwd an? part of iU first on Imb than a full-time 
baaiR Se?eml rtudwta have enrolled on a part-time basis during the 
BKOod year, particulariy teaching aasirtantR, who are generally per 
mitted to take a two-thirdatime aclwdule during the quarters the? 
are teaching. A few rttideota hare been perroitted to tMich during the 
fir^ ymr. 

During the remain<kr of his time in the Inrtitute, the student takee 
Mmrsea which interert him or help liim preimre for the preliniinar? 
erammataom UsugUy at i^at half of these coursw are directed rtudy 
oours». These aoittttimee involre mnrm papers ; more oft«i a rtudent 
simply follows an agreed-upon o^im of reading, coming in once a 
• week or biweekly to di^uai hii reading with hb instructor. As the 
Bulletin puta it, 

l^iarocUw U not Into *aaH fwmal cmitm aalta, «Ukw Um 

Instttata M«ka to mlcinilae qnaiUltailT* nMsoraneets *i regalremeota few 
tlk* datrea. . . . Bnptiasta ia placad oo InfonuLl wdlnar* and tutortali 
, and oo otbtf (^rtoea calctilatod to Mlmoiato Um acodeort own loTraUar- 
Uoaa . , . Tlw atm U to make the rtwtent « parttdpaUaf mmnbwr. to- 
fettwr wlUi toe ataif, la « of adioUni eodeatorifti to oraanlie 

kaowtadca 

Altogether, aboot a half or two-thirds of the second yeav is devoted 
to thk kind of mfonnal study. 

0«Mrally, «Uy a small of directed study is (foroted specifically 
to disrertation research. If , as is usual, the studfsit takes hia pre- 
liminary eaamiiiati«i in Jui», he probably will no^. hare enrolled for 
more than 5 or 10 units of dbsertati<m research. However, directed 
a*udy oouroaa have tfaa most part a foirly direct bearing upon the 
focus of the diasertaticsL 

Eren UMni^ third year is dernted primsrily to mformal stody, 
the Institute program still onlinarily involves more than two 
y**re of formal gr^ifoate course irerk, irwOndfog the prttoquudto 
ICXyearof xegulardspaitmantal wrak. In athiitkm'to the required 
oourtes, the stmi^ may be adoed to teJre courses in the Univ«^ 
sity to lnoa<^ ktt knowtodge and understanding of or more of 
th» hinnaniatic arees, to serve the immediate needs of the subjeot of 
Wi tereettgattom, or to fiU inydiat InsUtute oonadere to be gaps 
inhte]»STkmsbadKgro^ortndnmg. Gtmraw of this sort) added to 
the reipured broad orniisw, gHrasIfy a diatent^ ftamal oouree 
load above tl» tttarnal <»e-year load of nins. Althmigh the Institute 
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» A ' 

prefers to direct students’ attention to letters of attitiide|Ski|i ap- 
proach rather than spemfic content^ and to let students follolliPneir 
interests in regard to the latter, it nererthelees has ha^ to insist on 
breadth of coverage in the face of rtodents’ nidAiral propen^es to 
ignore important areas of study which are of remote interest to 
them. For example, two or three students have been intereetod in 
American studies, and have done the bulk of their work in Am||i<m 
history, philosophy, and literature, complementing these central 
studies T^th relevant Europe background courses. The Institute 
has asked them to take at least one seminar outside the modem period' 
and to study toe discipline or concept of their interest in its social and 
historicid context 

b. ltd eomr$0$ 

AH Institute courses are seminars, conductedJi>y means of informal 
lectures and discussion. All require papers. Kormal enrollment is 
5 to IQ students, and 8 facul^ members are usuaUy present at 
each meeting. 

The required two-yemr, five-credit-hour smunar, “The Liberal 
Arts,” meets fortoighUy with all members of the Institute faculty at- 
tending. It includes a study of the history and contemporary pattmm 
of toe liberal arts; a consideration of toe methods used by the human- 
ist, the social soimtist, and the natural sdentist in toe discovery and 
organization of knowledge; and a consideration of philbeophies of 
higher education, including such problems as the eductoility of man 
and the social objectives of a liberal education. At the end of the 
second year eadi student pr^wree, presents, and defends a paper set- 
ting forth his view of the nature and signhBcanoe of toe liberal arts 
in terms of toe focus of his own intoDectim] interests. 

All students are also required to enndl for at least tarn qiurtorsm, 
the Bmninar, “Studies in the West^ Tradition,” which is oondueted 
by a wnall committee of toe ILA' laoutty and meets weeUy during 
fall and winter qnwrters. The object of the course is to saaimne 
selected periods within the history of Western CSvilizadoit with a 
idew to discovering, if possible, t^ essential oharactoristks di- 
mate of opinion of each period. An Attempt is made to eiqdoace the 
political, eoonomio, institutional, sodal, r^gy^u^^ 
ioal, arristk, and Uteraiy pattops Jitf leaoli 
dtontioa given to their effect on ^ m 

aim of toe study, whidi to.lHued prinw ind 

moiinment% is to train the student 

of toe cnltare. In 195S-60, |rtdiads fcmn ^toe 

sna toe 18to cental to ^ the seminus 
wito Andnit Greece and the iTto ecMany. : ^ v ; ' ■ . 

‘ - ..‘..I*,.:' 
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The final required course, “Critical Study of Systems of Knowl- 


edge,” also conducted, by a small committee of tbe Institute faculty, 
meets Weekly during the spring quarter. It attempts to analyze and 
compare specific structures of thought in terms of th^ logical bases 
and intercoherencies. It is thus systematic rather than historical in 
approacL Its faculty' is drawn primarily from the Department of 
Phiioeophy. lectures and student papers attempt to show how the 
presuppositions and procedures of the writers studied are related to 
their general outlook amd conclusions. The course provides a 
sharpening of the studemt’s ability to analyze logically. 

Of the optional I L A courses, ^^Comparative Literature” 
recently been devoted to tlm Komantic movement in several 19Ua 
centu^ literatures; “Jhe Order of Human Valm^ is another sys- 
tematic Course^ which examines the normative ^iracter human 
values, and the mterrriationships of such values, in various fields; 
and “Problems in Obntemporary American Institutions” is concerned 
with political, ecohomic, and religions interrelatio^ups. The only 
historically oriented <q>tional course is “The Impact of Qteco-Boman 
Culture Upon Eariy Christianity.” The attention to concej^ and the 
methods and interrelatioiiriiips of thought, rather to q>ecific his- 
torical periods, reflected in these Institute offerings (particularly in 
“The Order of Human Value3”J represents an attempt to counter- 
balance the period and content specialization of regular ^partmental 
courses. 

e. 

The preliminary examinati<m is the only general examimdion given. 
Tt consists of two parts : (1) a general ezaminati<m of the candidate’s 
underst an d ing of the liberal arts, of the relevance of his area 

of interest to tlm problmns of education, and of the histo^ of Western 
Culture ; (2) an examination in the candidate’s specially <faflned field. 
The examination is, in eff^ a re<»pitnlation of wbric d<nm in the 
required seminars (especially in “The Liberal Arts” and “Studies in 
fhA Tradition”) and that done in the roiirise directly rriated 

indent’s central intoest. 


written examination lasts for a week, with two ^ys qpent on 
each put. Students write their woswets at h omA and sifibinit thiau 
typed if ’ lioerible. The Examining Oommitt^^eonsBSta of the stu- 
dent’s A-drisory Counmttee and ths Ihreetor of the n^A^ whose 
asristi^ the gineMl pact hi tiie 

exanditUK^^ ^^^^^^^^ itiiidsBd onditgtiee an 

oral ofhiaimdentanding 

of 
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QRAOUAIV OSNfiRAL HUMANITI18 PTOGBAMB 
A Pitwrtgrioii 

The irtudent’s Adviaoiy Committee oontinime to mperviae his work 
on the diasertstion, requirmnents for which are no ksa stringent than 
those of regular departments. Hie lUL is particularly acdicitous of 
the quality of its dissmrtatieiiSi sending each to two scholars outside 
Emory for their evaluations. In tlm event both outside scholars 
^ould disapprove a di^rtatK^i (which has never happeimd), t he 
In^tute would ask that it be rewritten. 

Cmnpleted idissertations inclu<fo a study of the implications of 
Whiteh^d’s philosc^hy for edimati<mal philosophy, a study of Uie 
Romantic hero in nu^eenth owtury France, “Tim Judgmmt of 
Literature’^ from a perspective at the intorsectiim of literary cridcuoi 
and a^hetics, and a ^li^y of the sociology of art in America. Among 
•diaaertatimis in proce^ are an ethkal anal^^ of the tragic choice 
b^ween two goo^ as illimtrated in Conrad’s novels, a (xnnparison of 
the c(Micepti(m of history in the (fospel of John and that in the 
philoe(^hy of Hegel, and a study of the ccumept of the Baru|ue. 

•i Tyfiad ^rmgrmnu 

A typical programi^ buikling upon a master’s degree in Bmnanoe 
Languages, has included regular and^eleriive ILA seminars, r^pilar 
and direried-study course in Fremh lyric podxy, “Topics in Mod«m 
Frendi Literature,” “Englirii Romanticism,” “Literary Criticism,” 20 
hours of dissertation research, and a dissertatkm oititled “The Ro- 
mantic Hero in France.” Ano^er, building upon an MJL in F.ngliah^ 
has included HA seminars, ccmtemporary literatim and literary 
criticism in regular fmd directed-reading courses in the English De- 
partment, philosophical a^thetics (mostly directed study), and a dis- 
sertation on contemporary critician. 

/. IMtmimI ttmiy 

The Inrtitute’s compan^ively great reliance upmi informal tutorial 
work has been noted above. Students normally do a third pr more of 
their course work in thk way. 

5. rswrfcliig p npantk m and jifarsniwf , 

One of the requirmnents for Um dotAonl d^ree m the “demcmrtra- 
tiim of interert in and ca{mcity for effective Inching on die otdkge 
levd.” ThisrequirnientlsBmtiBaevnal ways. First, die sminar b 
“The liberal irfo,” while purely theoredad, ensures careful conmd- 
eradon of ^ ends and means of eduntioa. Setiand, every stndeal 
attemls sesrimis of a practteam b odkge teething during the wiiR«r 
quarter of his second year. Thb is a sprks of aboiR lour leetm and 
dbcussbus, sponsored fay the Qraduata Sdiool, b which varimis ns- 
peett of ool^ge and university educidum are treated by authoridee. 
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Third, some sort of apprentice beaching m required. This nsoallj 
takes the form of an apprenticeship in ^ementary courses, especially in 
the undergraduate Humanitks (**great books”) courses, in which the 
student works cloealy with a senior professor and a<^ualfy 
clas^ for a week or so. Fmally, idx>ut a third of the students in the 
Intitule take full charge of course as teaching assistants. Teaching 
asnstants are geirarally supervised closely. In (he Department of 
Bdigion, senior professors usually audit the studoit’s first lecture, 
attend smne of his dbcnsraon meetings, and look over tiie first {wpers 
he grades. The Hi^ry Department requires prospective to 

attend for a year courses they are going to teach. In all depart* 
ments staff meetings are frequmit. Work m an apprentice or teaching 
assistant is preferably and usually doim during the second yearin the 
Institute. 

I^ gradu^ and candidates who leave to teach have im difficulty 
finding appointmenti. Although many traditional departnmnts are 

somewl^ reluctant to hire the ILA type of Ph. D., there is a small but 

expanding steady current of demand for jiwt nich mmi, particularly 
among small liberal arts colleges. The Institute has been cultivating 
this current, whidbidso grows on itself . 

6» Org amhatUm , emit 

m. Stag eoerdbmim 

Full rtaff me^ings were much more frequent at the beginning. The 
staff now nMets as a group (®ly when important new business comes 
up. The Institute seminar, “The Liberal Arts,” regularly attracts six 
<«• seven members of the faculty. The dther sraiinars bring the staff 
together to a lesser extent. Informal ocmtacts keep the Institute 
faculty in close touch with one anc^hw. * 

Stm^t programs are plumed under the supervisicm of a three- 
member Advisory Committee, appointed at the beginning of the 
studentis woih in the Institute^ whose members are representative 
of his interests. The Committee may be reconstituted if the student’s 
interests change. The Chairman of the Committee, whose interests 
corr^pond most closely with those of the student, serves as his prin- 
cipal adviser. The Cknnmittee as a whole meets with the student as 
needed, g^ierally about once a quarter; the Chairman consults with 
him regularly. 

A sti^sntHi program depends in large part on his particular in- 
terest. However, ainee the preliminary examination will require a 
student to dunonstrate an understanding of the major areas of stupes 
eiu» iop s BBO d by the ELA program, individual programs are devised 
so as to provide su^ im undustanding. 
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Tlia most TidoiU>k> mechanism for k^iing ^dsnts to grasp the 
cx>herenci«8 among the several fields has been the required semi- 
nars. These bring t(^i^her n^i of di'^eraa faita r ee ts in dkctmioiis 
fo^Esed np<m common problesm and o(moe|^ broadming the area of 
o(mdderati<m. 

Tim Adruory Cmnmittee has been of limited Tmlue because of the 
lack of intellectual encounter. But tlm Coafimittee Chairman and any 
<^her humlty member wiUi whom the student may work cloedy play 
an impmtant role in furthering Urn Ob jectives of tlm Institutei Di- 
ret^ed study courses are valuable in kading flbutknk to synthesise 
divttee bodies of knowledge. Tlik ipecklising can, howeTmr, be 
overdone. 


The In^tute program is relidively costly in turns of staff Bme for 
the nnmbu of admits uiroUed. Each student receives a great deal 
of totcmidf individual attmtion; and tb» ILA courses, idthou^ tlwy 
are tauj^t oo(q>en^ve}y by three <» four faculty nmxnbus uid thus 
require kes time of ea<^ than regular d^partaientel oouises, never- 
theless require more preparation, so that each instructor takes on 
more than a third or qnartu of xmnnal course work. Thk high direct 
expense oT staff time is offsrt somewhat by the use of r^olar d^wrt' 
men tel coorsea, but ILA students probably take too fsw of these to 
reduce Um cost of tfa^ education, in tenia of staff tinw, to a normal 
or below-nonnal rate. 

The Institute’s impa<^ upon the regular departn^ts ccmoemed k 
difficult to m^sure precisely. It has been only one of several factors 
causing an increase in staff in those d^>arto)m)t8 during the past sevttu 
years. The steady gyowth of graduate enrollments at Emuy and 
eziMmsion of course offerings have been others. Hie im ' s bemi 
lig^teimd d^tly by the occasional use of visiting kei short 


Normally, one-third of a staff nmnber% time is devoted to work' 
m tim Institute, the remainckr going to teaching and oflMr duties 
within his own d^fHU'tmmit. Departmmitsl cmirse loads sre somrtimes 
fully, sometimee mily partly reduced for work oontributed to the ILA.^ 
The extent of such oompeisaBoa k dUBcuH to detemiim eon^f . 
Several ds^utnmts have decrkuaed their teiAmg loeds in reenst 
years ss a result of under l i ng d^iaitmental gradoiUe progrsi»m 
and ooDip«iaiU<m f or imrk in the Bsrtitnte in some ossis hss goim 

beyond the reduction of ooofse kmffii of.olhmr swn>m tiie sSBoe 

Ikrollinent in the Institute has been ei|i^ to its oapuoky. No nb> 
stanBsl increase in enrollment would fas posable without «qpto> 


d, Coata amd »/ anpport 


periods. 
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priatmg ftdditioziftl A&ff tuns from r^ular dep&rtn^ntB, else 
ovenurowding ILA ocmrses and overburdeiiing its sdvi^ry j^^stem. 

Staff time and other expenses have until recently been contributed 
wiUiout (XOT^nsation out of d^artmental budgets. A small grant 
from the ford Foundation h^j^d a little dui'ing the second or third 
year of the pit^;ram. A fairfy large S-year grant from the Car- 
n^e Corporation (1968-61) has now enabled the Institute to com- 
pensate some contributing departm^te partially during ^me quarters 
for releamng staff time to the TT^. The Carnegie funds enable 
departiilents to hire graduate assistants to teach courses ordinarily 
taught by suiior faculty members, thus freeing these men without 
forcing the departmente to mi^e ^lift to accommodate the extra 
stud^ts. But this is unequal compensation, since the department 
lc«M in quality if not quantity of instruction, and since it aIso has to 
reduce the frequency with which it offers an important advanced 
course whidi the rel^ised prof^sor alone can teach. 

7. Fmtmlty 

Perhaps half of the ILA faculty have published article or books 
which exemplify the breadth of interest which the Inrtitute seeks to 
cultivate in its students. Although nothing is done specifically to 
broaden the intere^ and reeeaith of Ae faculty, participation in the 
Institute does seem to lead some men to significant scholarship cross- 
ing d^Mutmental boundaries. 

All departmente concerned have cooperated wholeheartedly with 
the Institntoi Departments not offering the doctorate have especially 
welcmned tl^ opportunify affmiied their faculty (and students) to 
I>artiei]Mtte in the advanced woA of the TLA. 

8. Strmgikt, ehangea a$td development$ 

Both staff and stud^te have be^ enthusiastic about the objed-ives 
of the Instate. There has beeiv scnm skepticism about the effective- 
ness of the pit^iram in achieving depth of learning equal to that 
achieved in r^;ular c^Mirtmental carriculuins, eitl^ overall or partic- 
ttla^ in individiial ILA oourses. The Institute takes great pains to 
avoid sateiAcinf nieh dqrth. 

Another dUwnma has been to find time for broad systematic and 
oomiMtnfr've studies frMmsing on kteas rstl^ than culfrirsl epochs, and 
for mors a tte n t ion to tiieoontwppormiy perkid and the bearing of past 
upon present proU^M. Ihe l^pttittito seeks to advance 
this kiikl of knowkdge, yet i^h breadth ami ocrntMoporaneousne^ 
oumol be ssdntitntsd for a good pmmding in Western histtny and 
tbmoB^ac&danhipinaqpeelidarea. Professor Bearddee feels that 
a fe md an M a t al rwaraaination tbs ILA <mrr^tun must soon be 
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Thei^ have been two small changes in curriculum: (1) a course in 
meth^ of research in the humanities has been dropped because 
teaching such a course in isolation from specialised contmt made for 
an abspact, arid, futile syllabus; (2) the ^Studies in the We^rn 
Tradition” seminars were originally 8 in number requirod and heavier 
in weight (about 90 or 2fi hours during the 6rst year), but this was 
found to be too severe a curtailment of a student’s freedom to follow 
hisownintera^ 

\ 







Uni^nityj Inierdepartmenud Doctoral 
V l^f'ogrmm in Humanitim 

Ckmkmmt of SmporHaorr Comtmino*, l 959 - 60 t Pr^. RabtMi D. MUkr, 
Doifm rtm cr. t of Pfcflaiojifcy 

Commmm memb^i: Chaims ^ pftrtiHpttliic departments (Art, CUs- 
tlm, Endtah. Htetwy, Modem I^offnsfeB, Phlk^oidiy and Beliflon, Speech), 
and Mr. JtAn Simtt. lastmctor la the Schott of Moslc. 

i. General and eempamtite remuB^lu 

The Florida State HumanitiM Program has grown out of t!be as- 
sumpdon that, in the hiunanitiee at least, creative re«arch is likely 
to be ot»8-departmmUl, that cross^e^rttMUtal rese&rch interests 
are valid reseaitdi intere^ and should be encouraged, and that an in- 
terdej^rtn^tal doctoral program can be made a subrtantial pro- 
gram of graduate study. The Pn^ram should be thought of as a 
comprehensive program running from BA. to Rl D. In the future 
students will nomuUy entw it directly after taking their BJL de. 
gree^ although most have entered, so ftw, after taking an M,A jjj ^ 
I»rticular departm«it BA. imtrante are required to complete a r^- 
ular departmratal MA. or its eqoivaleiM almig the way. ITiua the 
Pre^pram provides a depulmratal competence sub^antially in excess 
of Uw MA. level This insi^eime on d^Miitmmital otmipetenoe stems 
from a ccmvh^mi that broad studMS mu;^ rest on a solid departm^tal 
fouinlatum. 

Other curricular requimmits and advisory prartioee lay relatively 
heavy stress upmi breadth of p^'qie^ve and oorerage, IxMh in an his- 
toric directum axid, with d^inctivs weig^ across the fields of the 
humanities. Two S-anoest^ Humanities courses form the core 
of the Prt^prsm: ^ firA an hiilmrio^ surr^ o# the hnnumktie teadi- 
^ ia Wflsteni Civ iH sa tio tt, tte setMmd a sonhuu* dev^ed to murkna 
i«t«gi»avs,ooneq>tuaioiMfli. Insddit^theSupeivisoryCk^imit- 

^ twmUj advises a itadsiit to taks^iSuxBe work in at kssi oos human- 

litio fidd .with which ha wtmU othswwa rannin /bmiM 

oftanlit^orArt). Aatmk^kabo^^pe^adtofiUinkescabwsri^ 
gu^iii hit feamiat tlwc^ roadh^ aa^Bsd kfor- 

maily. Hihi8^ho»q>r^>»aivuettmwMdioB,lisiatoetedfereip»t 

haoa4i%a of ai laait one area ffif kaiahig tafy (ttataatiy 

«r 
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hia central intere^^ To g^in such breadth, a indent ordinarily imint 
sacrifice sontf woih in hia field of poncentration during hia flrrt two 
years in the program, and as a result usually is reqtm^ed to take a few 
additional oourses during the third year. 

The center of inters in a typi«il indiyidual program, as usual, 
spans and mtegrates material from three (som^imes four) depart- 
mental fields. However, more importance is attached to interdepart- 
mental distribution of oouree work tham in ckher doctoral pn^rams, 
a student typically being advised to take as many as sii »ur 9 e« in 
outside his M.A. major. This policy further reflects the Pro- 
gilms strong oonoem for ensuring broad ci«B-de|wutin«ital per- 
spective. 

2. Estt£ii»kmmUf fnroil ments, tUgrtmm 

The Program has its rwta in discuMions of gmeral education at 
the undeigraduate level going back as far as 193d, Consideration of 
the methods and objective of undergraduate and graduate 
was partimlarly a^ve at Florida State following its transformation 
into a co-edu<»tional State univeiaity in 1947. In 1952 a committee of 
department hMwls and key profesaors in the several humanitiM fields 
spent long hours in discussing the pros and cons of the traditional 
departmental doctoral programs. This committee reocanmanded an 
interdeiMirtmental doctoral program in the humanitiee. The recom- 
mendation was approved by the Graduate Council and the Program 
was authorized in 1956. It waa put into operation during the 
1966-57 academic year. 

Five students entered the Prt^fram in September 1956, three moM 
in 1957, and three more in 1958. Bight fellowshif^ made available 
to the Program in 1969 under the National Defense Graduate Fellow- 
ship Program, have caused a considerable expansion of enrollment 
in the current a<ademic year. The first doctoral degrees, perhaps 
four, should be (»mpleted this year. Attrition among the first 11 
entrants has b«n about average: 2 have apparendy dropped out 
permwiwitly, 2 have become inadive, and 1 ooti^)l^ed a depart- 
mental doctorate elsewhere. 


3. ddmiui^m ^oemdarm tmd •tudemt 

The Suporvi^ry Committee receives af^fiattidui for adminioii and 
admits stadmts provisionally to the Program. Admision to ean- 
dida<7 lor tlM Ph. D. is, of oouree, granted only altar the studwt has 
leased the mveral required e xa m i n a tk na dwerifaed below. Inreyieer- 
iiqt apfdkatkma, the Committee hx>ks lor, Inrt does not require Mane 
breadth undeigraduata records. Tbeee records typioaBy 

reveal a restkaaiesB with ^partoi^tal bmindaries and a steady (not 
maverick) amvament Irom one dapartmeot to anothw b^feathe 
wid^a% interesta ^ 
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4 . Cmrriemlum 

Comrm r ^ q m h mmt m U 

In itA curriculuniy ths Pro^^ram permitA macy different en^bAAee: 
oomparatiTe literatore, the hi^ry of ideae, aiticiam in thrf arte, and 
other broad areaa. C onc en tr ation will, of course, fall upon sorm i&oeL 
of these larger ^Ida Aside from complying a departnMntal M.A_, 
inclnding a thesis, requir^nents for additional course work are a 
highly indiridual matter. Much depends on what a indent’s ad- 
visory committee thinks he needs, in U» li^t df his prerious back- 
ground and training, his ^d of qiecialisalicm, his partioilar ar^ of 
oonoentir^on and research problem, his performance in the “qualify- 
ing” exa^inatian which he takes at the end of the fii«. year, and his 
future plans and needs. 

Two S-semester csnirses offered by the Pn^^ram itself are re- 
quired. ‘•The Humani^o Tradition” mu^ be taken durmg Um first 
ymr,'and a s emin ar, “Baidc Problems in the Humanitke,” must be 
takm daring the seocad. The fomar is accepted in fulfillment of 
deparfmental MjL requlranants. Four c^er oemrsee in the V A 
(iepartment are generally takai during Um firrt y««*, making a ioUl of 
six, and at letRt two mcoe are takm daring tlm second year. Three 
eight oooreu are'UMnw than sufficient to nure minimum ckpartmental 
MJL major course requirementa' Eequirenants fenr addlt^ial course 
work in the same d^Mutnwnt are flex^e and imapamfiod 

Course work outride the MJL departinait typiredly cymait^ of two 
(xiorees in a related field (or firids) during the fin^ year and a maxi- 
mum of &mr such worsee during Urn second The ‘*Basic Prchlans 
in the Humanltks” seminar ocmnts as additicmal emtaide work. Thk 
extra-departmental course work is spreed across two fields— often 
three. Stiuteits folkm intereria fcNr the most part, but they are 
requested by the Snprewieoiy Gc^nmitke to fill in gaps in thrir leam- 
ing eitlwr thrcN^ formal omine weak or by supplrenentary psading. 
Tl» Supenriere 7 CcMmoittae ^aUy advises itad^ts to fill in sesh 
g^)S duri^ first year, evn by aserifidng a littk oi the work 
in ftieir major departai^ at that etage to do w. Thk **fiDing in” 

i^allyeaeans taking erne eemras in and c^tenoM in Alt. The 

SclMxd of Masb ie reesf^hre to the idea of creating ut inbodt^cay 
graduate-level oewrae to Uie nee& of the I^tjgrani in thk reiiieri;. 

The Alt Depniaeat feels ri^lier that its extfting pemd odmsee serve 
Ae purpose better. Students dec vrwk in eewid fieUb in *The 
Humanlstte TMitte^ Stti^imr. 

Mttk need to exeeed the minimum UnivreAy djricael 

ocMOse le^pra^rti Up to two ooursre per atmerier 

afaiemi wri^SMir inA ter MUa aa« PS. a tae Sm* nteMi Sma M tai 
•ft. M s miitt ii le aw me-me suswia t» tt eas re. Xte awMi imA 

la SfMUw It M eai AS iw ia rtlwiy, «r • e«aa« tar tto M.A. wi if Cm n. n. 
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during the Uiird year may be required by the Superviscuy Onmnittee, 
most often in student’s field of ocacentmion. This Additiooel 
l(^d peruuts students to brcMdeu their studies in the earlier yMua. 
Students t Alrin g joint deg^rees in the Humanity and a regular depart^ 
ment should exped. to do a considerable amount of extra work in the 
departi^t concerned, alUiough departmmt«l course lequirwnents 
the cdns^t of the department, be somewhat reduced to 
make room for Pregram requiren^ta. 

h. rr»trum «emnm 

Tlw seminar, “The Humanistio Tradition,” k an hi^rical survey 
of the h un i an i rt ic tradition in W^^em Cin 1 izatioo. It ^ broad* 
ening under^auding and filling in the gaps in studenlbs’ knowledge, 
and at synthesiamg the diverse elenMaitB of Urn humani^io traditiem. 
Students in tlu> Program are enthuaiartio idxmt the course. They 
find it v^uable in that it giv^ them a chance to deal with humanistic 
areas with which th(^ are unhunlliar. It brings them into clo^ con- 
tact and extensive discussion with f^^culty and students in all 
aPMS of the h um a ni ti e s, exposing tl^n to diverse manifeetatkms of 
sunilar i^as or sttito^s. *11108 H opens up vu^as and encourage 
intar^ld exphiraUcms. Class meetings cmiaist of lectures or papers 
and informal disraaskm. Usuallj several faculty members are pres- 
ent. Students prepare between 5 and 10 abort, qieci&s papers—eg., 
a review of Benaissanqs painters’ techniqims, a study of architectural 

detail an analysis of a particalar work m: intarimrtatioii of a ctmcept, 

^ Tl» oouTM fea<h to a comprelmisive examinatkm riwuipg the 
de;^ of stodMits* umkt^anding in aU humanistie ^]<b and hatorical 
perio^ Thh emninatkm is ^reafter to be used as the'I^itgramli 
“qualifying” examination. 

“Bano Pit^lentt in the Humanities” is a saminar (kve^ to varying 
bn^d integrative topics, selection of which depmds upon .the intere^ 
of t^ stunts. DBCWeion of brood exmoepts, sudi as “Tim IdM of 
Jostioe in literature,” “Hie Role of the Artist in Society,” “Aeo- 
thrtics and Theokgy,” kads to h^ividual rtiuly of qiecific a^>e(^ 
of each ooimqit— -for “The Idea of Jiutice,” papers on Greek Tragedy, 
Job, FauRcMT and oUraa. Abont five papers are presented by — 
atudmt during the first semester, about three during the second. 
There is no final examination. 

The Pitgram reqnira ^ndsits to take three general examinaiinpa. 
A ‘^rdimiaary ex a mina tion,” givn sarfy in the first suneater, at- 

ten^ to dkeover the brauRh <4 tbs btpnning atudent^ baekgnnmd 
to fecata lus waak pmidB. It k a trrittan and oral txamiiMdafliiy 
the otal part )mag thrply a dfaemioa of the writte part batwMB 
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studAnt Aitd Advise. On Uio bests of the tcsults of thj« RTumipi^ f 

“ Advised which courses to tske And whst supplen^tAry 
roadinj^ l p. 

The “qlKifying etaminAtion” is to be identicsl with the final ex- 
aminAtion in the ‘TluinAcjstic Traditions’* seminAr. It testa depth 
of oomprehenaion m several Mds and epocha 
The “comprehensive examination,” givwi not later than the end of 
(he first semester of the third year, is based primarily upon each stu- 
dent 8 {articular interests. Only three students have taken this ex- 
ammaUmi, so that it k still in an experiroenUl stage. It lasts for 
thrw days and consists of six parte. The first part is a broad exanii- 
nation of fat^ual knowledge, covering the whole humanistic tradition. 
p»e next four parts are intensive examinations of the student’s inajor 
intMeets : One of these must be departnwntal and narrowly focused 
(ag., CotUemporary American Philoeophy), and one must be broadly 
interdet^rtiiMntal (eg., Romanticism or the Rnlightenment) ; the 
other two range between these extremes. At least mm of these four 
parts must be closely related to the rtudenfs proposed field of re- 
search, and at least om most be fairly far afield. The four parts 
should cover quite distinct areas of learning including several major 
epocha However, they must n<A be cho^Mit rwdom, but rather 
should have 8on» beai^ upon the focus of the student’s intend 
n» axth part of this examinatum is a scholarly essay. 

4 . fWiitwiun 

DanrtatkRM must be appn^riately cross-departmwtaL Those 
in prtgren deal with Hegelianism and TTManaa Wolfe, the influenoe 
of Fr«ch Symbolists on Joyce’s Finnegan's Wahs^ and Tillich^ 
aesthetio tbtoiy and “proteAant” literary criticism. 

In summary, a typical program would consist of half of the work 
in a particnlar department (eg., Fro^), two-thiixis of the rest in 
two « three fields related to ths program^ focus (eg., other oontem* 
poraiy Continental literature, oont^porary art), and one-third in 
intenbpaitiiMnta] oodrsee and oourees only distmitly related to the 
oeoter of interest (eg., Benaissance literature or phUoeophy). The 
oenter of interest in mdi ■ program would span two or three 
(eg., symbedim in OQntem{><my art and literature), and would be- 
coam the wbject of tbs dissutatkm. The final oomprehensi've exami- 
itttkm wouM com not milj the whok ^ectrom of niain interests but 
also at leait mm of the dw te ntly related areas whkh the student hes 
studied. 

/• MMssstsd 8tw|f 

At present, emyrtiuileB^tokM at |eest one directed reeding omine. 


m 
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5 . r»aMmg 

Stodhots are etmgl;f adfiaed to par^pato as ohasrms in tils 
ondsi^^adoats Gttaara] Humanitiss ocmrsa and in intro^Ktc^ ds- 
partmsfital oonnns. As (^mrrwii tlMj l^p tbs instriK^tcr in giading 
{Mpen and pfepariiig examinatiimB, and .-naj do so^ awnstant tmdi- 
mg. Excspt for National Dofanse Gradiiats Fsilowi, it b sspactad 
that sach doctoral candidata will surra as a gradnata *^**f"t for at 
laast one sunastar. 

It is also retxmmMMied that students taka or tha Scbxd of 
Edwsatdcm ooam^ “Higher Eduoation in Amsioa." An ikctli^ 
Hamanitiee oourse ‘Taaching Humanitte in Oanaral is 

to ba offered In 195d;:d0. It will deal witA tha ‘Sums and obj a otia ia, 
oiganiaadon, t eac hin g met h ods , and araltiatkin of a bnmanttbs prO' 
gram in general edocatkm fur tha jankw ooUaga, 8»kr ocdlaga, or 
tmirursity.” 

I 

6. fNywtsnrffoei, 


wanHeariM 

CoordimUimi aoMag ta^^ng s^ ami resaaith advbua Ima 

been s probtam. Profeaaor fiarodim of the Engikih and 

ProfMwr Miller take charge of tha two Progrun oonr se a , bat other 
staff membars attmd often, rotoktarOj. The few statteita in tha 
Pn^ram here alwa^rs bami wdl kiKiwn to tha wbte steff. fnr 

full ^aff mastinss are Moassarr. Tbs SupsirTtaarT Opeunbtaa 
oacaU. T1» influx eight NatkmallMraQrmi^r^l^ 
probaMy peoea«tata mote formal mnmtrm<dcotmiinatkm C— . 

a. a^harr 

Indents' prograntt ans plannad oaopmtirety dufiog tim 6nt ytm- 
between the Program and M.A. d^wrtxant. Itaally,- tha only 
extra departmmaal oraraa tskM daring tha tet year k the Iwo- 
aanM^erintsr^MUftmanta] HomaaitMs orarsa, "The HtmianktaQ Tra- 
dition.” The student k advked to taka <k|»itiBflktal ‘krarreniaat” 
or porkd ocmrsea ratlMr than acMities of nanowar fosMk 
StiHkntB should hare diaoomad the diraetko of thair i ntar sat s 
the b^iinning of the asooM year, and tha saeond>year foogram sbooid 
aim at ^vekping these intarsats ^adsnla |daa thair SMoed-yaar 
work with Profeaaor Miller, in oonjunotko with tha of tha 

dapsTtment of major iniereet As soon as the atniaatk interea 

diarply enough deftied-osiially aona tea altar tl» MA<-^ Ra 
and Raamining Cmnmktaa, conaiatfag g urally H imimsify 

bora (rqirasanting at kaat threa fia^ and atated ly tha 

major ^feesor) pins a rqM w>taHs» ^ Ae 

kappoiteitawOfhdixacaywkhteftete Wi OiMteaayia- 
pana a^ adnunistara Um fimtl wiitte and oral 
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imimtk a B od MlTiiM ths io his in’^c^nUioQ fwr th® ftSMuiiiA* 

tkm $Md in liit danrtetkm rasMutJi In prurtiaa, ttudent metta 
trith hiB OoBomittM U t wh<^ «i tb® of ita ^irmation and once 
(N’twintbiffiiJter. 

c. W — m wAielt mm wtmrn mgmttim 

The BMit effective deTioe for kading atudwito to »ohieT» bioed 
and c^irat per^M^ve k the reqiuied <at3es^i«irtiainjtAl oour» 
and ■ tan li i ar which mugt UkD'Suceeasiteljr throoghout their two 
jeare of ooane work. More kich ttMirm are «nteaipla4ed| ev^ 
ooonee. citing awoM jad two fiakk. In the iaeantline« ^ hahit of 
inierd^aitiaeitil perspective k Mlf-fosUuring, so that Humaaitiei 
atn<kaits have uitrodooed a broadening ^tktnftnf into d«4>arttnantal 
ooureea. 

The tnmn e te ooota<k between ataff and itncknte made ponibte by 
■mall enndlmmt yiehk afiectiWB ootmsiding. The needs of uch atu- 
dent a» weU io^iwn to the ^ipervkmy Oommittee eo Chat it is able to 
naki inforeml leadi^ feoommaodatim^ faom tl^ be^nning. The 
dt a gih M tt o iM^oas aie of further help in this respect ; the pie- 
a dfnk a h m review of B^feigihduate reoardi, the pieliminsry ayajuiiia^ 
tioo given euiy tn the fitit BurpBBier to disoiiw eeakneansi or gape 
in' a katot% breadth of bmwied^ and ^ “qualifying** ctamisa- 
tick, wK^ probea &t di^pth of undsnrtanding in semel fields at the 
eod of the find year. 

The devdoe wbhdi beet ttwurei a stienuous effort of synthoais is the 
diasKrtathm. ^ ♦ • 

Tha ratio bstween staff tune davoCad to w«k m the Prt^imm and 
the nujidMr of stud«ds imraUed is gnatar than in xegular de^utr 
meats. Tha intaniepartMtal eewraM lequire much extra ^aff tix^ 
aiHiieokveBMfeveliintuily. lUk«Uy, the Program wimld have inote 
^ saoh omumn. However* even wkh new intar^^rtmental omiipae, 
itudeals wfll never ^ hm than sboiit TO peront of their oouxse 
wiuk in legiOar d^paxCmat^ ootmee* e pnotkse which lowen the 

cost of edimeting Program itwimim weU bekm the 

The tnaxM iaerm in muolbawk in im-m as a of 

taking <m eigM Malkeal Defe&ie FMlowa k gtdng to 
tihk fanpaid apem pei^dpatiii^ d^paitmsde~e^m<^ 

mmita of Kn g l tah and I^ukieo^iy, vdioee omntes entollmeoCs will go 
ttpommderaUy. Stmm r^;«ikr oo«m now by thsM 

wffl ||^obaM7 b* taoedened and trpimfonned hdo Hunaiiitiee 
ooitfhse (e#, BsDtkMiMjaXteatiae), The Phfkwqd^ Depaitmmit 
hopje toeetahUA a chair ^ (^iadel Stndke 

tothaPkogmm. IlmStdmdof MUiklikafytoeMaiaiAaa intro^ 
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ductory course for graduate students primarily because of the Pro- 
gram. In addition, all participating departm^ts expect tb make staff 
additions in the near future, but those must be made to takel care of 
increased graduate and undergraduate enrollments in the departments 
themselves as well as in the Humanities Doctoral Program. Thus the 
future, cost of the Program to these departments is problematic. 

ipCeretofore, all the costs of the Program have be^ contributed by 
participating departments. , Departmental course loads have been re- 
duced in full compensation for faculty wo rk (in cluding advisory 
duties) contributed. This practice is to be continued. Funds re- 
ceived under the National Defense Graduate Fellowship Program will 
be used to expand departmental resources directly related to the 
Humanities Program. ^ 

7. Faculty \ y' 

Some of the participating faculty members themii»lves have mark- 
edly crc^-departmental research interests. The others participate 
willingly in the seminar discu^ions as representatitf^ of their de- 
partmental specialti^. Both types of r^arch inteiWs ei[^ch the 
Program. No premium is put upon cross-departmen^ interests on 
the part of the faculty, since the Program is meant not(to dilute the 
value of departmental specialisation, but to provide a curriculum for 
students with broader r^arch interests. 

Ihe Program has had the full support of all depiftiments, whose 
chairmen have conscientiously considered its needs in malring new 
faculty appointments. So far the Program has been small enough 
that meeting its needs has not caused serious inconvenient* to any 
participating department. 

8. Strengthty weakne»$esy chafes and devdoptnenU 

The strength of the Program lies in the full support of participating 
departments and the Graduate Dean and in the enthusiasm of its stu- 
dents. It did n<^ become operable until Jhis support was sure, and 
then only after very'careful preparation, including long and thorough 
consideration of eh<b and 

The Program has worked well on .an informal basis, btt will tend to 
lose ite informal cohesion as it expands. It is likely that some admin- 
istrative and advisory procedures will have to be put oai a more formal 
basis. 





Stanford University: The Graduate Prograntjn Hunumitiee 


Dinctori Asaodale Prof. Lawwaro V. Bran, Department of En^Uh 
Adninittrative CommUtee: Prof. J(rtm W. Dodds, Execatiye Head, Special 
Ptognma In HmnanlUes; Prof. George H. Knoles, Department of History; 
Prof. John L. Motbershead, Departmmit of Philosophy ; Prof. Brooks Otl^ 
Execnttre Head, Department of Classics; Prof. Norman Phiibrl<±, Execattre 
Head, Department of Speech and Drama; Associate Prof. Lawrence V. 
Byan; Prof. P. W. Strothmann, Ezecntive Head, Departmoit of Modem 
European Languages; Prof. Virgil K. Whitaker,. Executive Head. Depart- 
ment of Bngiish. 

i. Gettertd and comparative remarke 

TTie aim of the Stanford Gradnat^Homanitiee Program is to add 
the breadth ofvaoquaintance with the vital and perennial traditions of 
Western Civilization to the depth of a regular departmental discipline, 
humanizing departmental scholarship by bringing to the scholar’s 
attention the historical and philosophical ramifications of <his i^iecial 
subject. In addition, it aims to produce university instructors who 
can approach and interpret their subject matter with special inmght 
and breadth, of understanding because of their humanistic training, 
and who are thus well qualified to teach in the variety of general 
educationist courses and interdepartmental courses and programs in 
the humanities. 

Like the Institute of the Liberal Arts at Emory University, Stan- 
ford’s Piognun extends normally throu^ the second and third years 
of gr^uate wo^ It is open to all students in the Depkrtment of 
Classics, English, History, Modem Eunqpean Languages, Philosophy, 
and Speech and Drama. Unlike the Stanford’s Program does 
not require its students to leave their regular 'departments. On the 
contrary, it requires them to continue working toward and to <xmi- 
plete their departmental doctorates concurrently with their work in 
theProgram. 

Work in the Program consists of ei^t or nine quarter-courses, or 
about one ^r (three quarters) of course work. The Program courses 
may to varying extents be substituted for diqiartmental minor re^ 
quirements, but the Program entails at leastea full extra quarter of 
course wont for each student. Students must pass both regular de- 
es 
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partmental and special Program omnpr^ieiiai'rs examinaticms and 
write dissertatioiis acceptable botb to the d^>artm«xt c^oemed and 
to tl» Program. They finally receive a Joint Ph, D., awarded in 
“Hi^ry and Humanities,” “Philc^phy and Hnnianitfes,” etc. The 
Graduate Program in Humanities is thm n<^ a substitute for tradi- 
tional departmental Ph. D. programs. Rather, it supplements de- 
partmental work in the way that a ^hninor” supplNnents a **major,” 
but it is mcme exteosiye than Urn typk^ minmr and. has a different 
purpose. 

- £so^ that it does not embrace the social sdenoes, Stanfmrd^ 
Program most doeely resembles the E%oory Institute of the liberal 
Arts in coverage and approach. It d(« not dtem^ to provide broad 
“horizontal” <»vMage of the humanistic disciplines The Depart- 
ments of Art and Mnaic do not participate in the Program or oon- 
trilmte to its staff, nor have doctoral candidates in Mtsio (a Ph. D. 
• in Art is not offmed) sought to mter the Prc^jam—perhaps because 
thdr intereds at this level are technical rat^r than broad^ human- 
istic. Neither does the Program request its studmts to combine nmre 
than two departmental disciplines in their special areas of oonoeatra- 
timij even tlmugh it does seek to produce s ch ol a r s wtmse research 
transcends tradiUcmald^Mntmentidlinea. The Program aims, not st 
broad cross-d^artmental ooverage and not preciaely at intirc^Mrt* 
mental integration (in the smaa that integratum k an altenmUve to 
departmental speciidizati<Hi), but TAthw et a background of ;wub 
hi«rfr>rifal-philnefq>hkal awaijp^ which wiU add due proportion ai^ 
fruitful perspective to nwmm do^urtmeaital kadies. 

This kind of intell^^ual awarmiese k provided by a required 
Humanities course-seminar sequence. Thk consists of mz “Wertem 
Traditions” courses covering the major hkUnieal perioda in Western 
Civilization and dealing with works of moral-intellectusl signifimmee 
in their philosophical, hikoric^ and literwy d imension s and implica- 
tions; and of two Inoadly phik»ophibal semmars de ali n g with bake 
hnmanktM^ probkn^ usually ind^tendenay of particiilar bktmrkal 
epochs. The topic of <wae smninar k eonkant: “The Fun«kiant of a 
University and the Meaningof^ueatkm.” These oourses are offered 
in two-year (^^kee and are taken thnwi^out a stndent'a second and 
third years of coum wwk. The emphsks qpon hktmrioal ooverage 
k clearly heaviwr tiian at Pkmsry, and tlw requirement fcsf Inviad, con- 
ceptual courses lightio*. Neverthekas, the two prc^rams have gen- 
erally rimilsr patterns of content and ^upoea; 

2. EgmtlUkmtnlf snrollmsiils, imgnm 

The Program wm inaugurated in 1053-^ It was oonokved and 
guided dozing its first 4^ ^eait Profemm* F. W. Sftro thmann . 
The strukure of the Proipnun, the omitent of the “Western Tradi- 
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ti(xui” (xmraes, and Um to{^ to be covered in the eemin&ra were 
planned (Sirefully in advance , the Administrative Cmnmittee, 
and have been reviewed oon^antly stnoe. 

Bntoring enroUmente have mn between 8 and 15 studmits. Enroll* 
menta in the Weitem Traditione (xnirses^ which are open by q>ecial 
permissdcm to outside sttid^ts, have bemi slightly highe r. In a 
typical year (1956-57), 12 stndents altered the Program, 11 were 
activdy engaged in complying the seqnoioe of <»ur^ and seminars, 
and about 11 had alrndy finished ^le Program course requirenMooits. 
In June 195^ nine, and ih June 1959, five more indents completed 
the Humanities sequence. An average of six rtudents annually have 
dropped out afto* oirplling in the ‘^Western Traditions” course ; the 
greater nunfiier of these have been persons who tr^ the Pr<^;ram for 
only one quurter and found it to be som^hing other than what they 
woe hiyking for. One Ph. D. has been awarded so ihir, in History 
and Humanities. Several d^;reee are nearing completion. 

3 . AdmUtltm proe^tmm mnd rmqtdr munU ; $lmdetU eharocteristict 

Studiuits i^ply to tbe Admini^rative Committee for admisskm to 
the Pit^ram after having been admitted to gradmUe work in a par- 
ticipating department. 4n goieral, students may apply at the end of 
the first year of graduate study st Stanford <w elsewhere. Exception- 
ally prmnising candidates nmy be admitted at the b^inning of their 
graduate work. Bequirements are the same as those for admission to 
regular d^uutamnts. Kprmally, anyone admitted as a fully qualified 
graduate student by a participating departnmnt may also enroll in the 
Program. All candidates for Prog^ram fellowships are intervwwed, 
howevw, and f^owi^ips are awarded competitively. 

Studoits admitted to the Program generally are not intellectually 
superior (nor inj^dor) to r^ular departmental students, but they do 
gener^y have a oapadouaneas of interest and a humanistic (rather 
than seimtifio) bent in sdiolarship which are lees in evidence among 
regular departmental students. 

4* Carrkadum 

«. C eer i s rfelriwwift 

Since the Program li d^gned ss a snpplonent to and not a sub- 
stitute for departmoi^ spedaHzadmi, its firrt reqmreimnt is con- 
tinued w(»k in one of the six cooperating departments in aoooidance 
with the dqiMiineiit^ requiranents. The reqmronenis of these de- 
partmente are suoh ^lat th^ k room f(o> extra-cbpartmental 
Mmieeweilciiidefifmi^HumattitiMsequaioe. There is no feeling 
within the Pr^inun thi^ departmoktal major loads ought.to be re- 
duced •• an aeeomBmd^oa to the Progm. Pull departmental 

<xmipelaaee fe the beat vfHm wUdi the Proipnun M 
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CSoncnrrently with their depaitm«ital course worit, Pr<^;rem stu- 
dents take the sequence of d^t quarter-courses in Humanities. The 
six courses in the “Western Traditions” series are the following : “The 
Classic I^riod” (Humanities 801), “Tl» Classie Period” (302), “The 
Medieval Period” (80S),, “From the Ranaissance to 1700” (804), 
* “From 1700 to 1900” (305), “The Twentieth Century” (306). The two 
Humanities seminars, (“Basic Humanisde Probl«ns” and “Tlie Func- 
tions of a University and the Meaning of Education”) tonally take 
up topics which cut across the major epochs and lead students to a 
oc^^nisance of the unity of knowledge. A final Prograitn requirement 
of one additional graduate course outside the rtud^t^ maj<» depart- 
mmt (which in some instuices can be within the friraework of 
departmental requirNnents) ordinarily oontributee precisely to the 
sort of added breadth which the Prt^fram aina at. 

This woik may to some extmt serve as a sub^itute for departmental 
“minor” requimnents. However, the typiod minor omoentraticm 
requires only six (xmrses. Ch>*ntiti^vely, UMrefore, the Program adds 
the equivalent of at least a full quarter’s work to the course require- 
ments of each student. In practice, a number of i^udoits in tiw Pro- 
gram spend a full additional year in course work. Aside frmn course 
work, the Prc^n*^ requires a r^uling knowledge of one ancioit lan- 
guage, a requiremmt whi<k may plMe an added burdim up<Hi stud^ts 
in the History, Philosophy, and Speech and Drama Departments, 
which do not have this requirement. 

4. Pr»grmm eo « r — t 

The “West«n Traditions” ’sequence is offered in 2-year cycles; 
the two ^minars are offered alternately during the autumn and spring 
quarters. Enrollments in tlm historical course have been r unning 
about in the seminars about 10 or 12. Each course is conducted 
means of guided discumions. The historkml courses have often been 
given by two professors simnltaneomly, a practice which has proved 
ideal if the two omnplement eadi other. Papers are required in t!^ 
two seminars, and the “Western Traditions” course require examina- 
tions and term research papers altematdy. These term pi^wrs must 
draw their sul^'ects and their bibliogra{^iiee from an intelkctual dis- 
cipUne <^r thui the studenf^ own dqiartmmital field (eg., a his- 
torian might write cm a m^phyn<»l prcdilem or cm Clm probkmi of 
characjterization in anovel). 

Beading li^ and ^llabi in the Program’s cou^ps have undergcme 
revi^ ai^ adaptation to the interests of instruotors and students, al- 
thou^ tlw finiiwwcxrk has remained constant. Beading lists of pri- 
mary works are extensive lor each course, but imt so e;^eniive thst they 
cannot be studied intmisive^. An attempt is made to select npiifieaat 
woriES which art often negtooled or dsB dMlt with only lor oth^ than 
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humanistic values. F or example, the historical course in “The Medie- 
val Period” during the spring quarter of 1958 dealt with the following 
18 works: The Song of BUdehrand, Be<nmdf, The Song of Roland, 
Ch^«i de Troyes’ Y vain, Hartmann von Aue’s HapU$s Henry, 
Tnaton and leeuU, Andreas Capellanus’ Art of CouHly Love, Dante’s 
Vita Ruova and Divine Comedy {Inferno and select cantos of the 
rest), Malory’s M orte dArthvr, Cassiodorus’ Inetitutee of Divine and 
Human Leam^, Aquinas’ De Ente et Ruentia, Richard of St Vic- 
tor’s Benjamin Minor, Froissart’s Chroniclee (selections), Occam 
(SeleoHone), Luther’s On Secular Authority, Rabelais’s Oarganiua 
and Pantagruel (Books I and II), and More’s Utopia. .The seminar 
in “Basm Humanistic Problems” has dealt with such topics as “The 
Idea of Justice” and “The Theology and Philosophy of History.” 
The most informative rtatmnmit of tlw Program’s purposes, cover- 
s' and approach is tiie foUowing list of pedagogical aims, drawn 

up- early in 1958 after a series of discussions between staff and stu- 
doits: 

(1) To latrodnce itodeats, la the bartc coarM, t<^tboM works of the 
▼snoos historical periods which have contributed most stgnlflcantlT to 
the shapinf of the Western traditions. 

(2) To nrem iasUdit Into the hmaanlsUc raloes of the works read orer 
other valtMB tbej mar contain. 

(8) To emidiasiae devdopment of critical capacity in the student orer 
acQtdrttkm <rf qiuntlty of fSctnal or badcgronod information. 

(4) To study tbo sriected worta as IntensiTely as possible in the time 
alloted to ea^ ; to a asisn a sn t Pcl en t, bat not a mazimom, nomber of works 
for dlscnsskm and eraloation. 

(5) To keep lectorlnf dorlnff the class meetlncs to a minimom and to 
devote most of the time to carnally gnlded disctutioo and criticism of the 
works nnder conslderaticm. 

(6) To pUce as modi responsibility as poasibie upon the stodents for 
reportlnf on, analysing, and discussing the works assigned. To effec- 

tiveosettf tlmqwdal training and knov^dge of superior IndlTldnals among 
the stodents. 

(7) Tb can in experts and aothoritles on various subjects from time to 
time to lectors and to lead discosion; to dontdeetaff the basic course what- 
ever doing so win enhance the valvte the course. 

(8) ^To streaa the ways in whick the various humanistic dlsdidlnes con- 
tribute to the onderatandlng of Important woAs in the homanitles; to pro- 
vide training In baite technlqaea ot the various homanistie dtsH p H nes. 

(9) To i»pvl<te students In the seminars with an opportunity to do te- 
search that demands Integrated use of methods of the various bomanlstic 
disciplines. 

(10) To keep an portlelpatlng instructors, vMtlng lecturers, and gradu- 
ste students informed of the aims of the IndiOldoal courses and of the pro- 
gram as a whole. 
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After a student hes completed bis Progrmm Muraes be mtut UV^, 
independeotfy of regular departmenUl e»aminati«y ii ^ • 4-lu>ar com- 
prebMisivB written examinsti<m oovmng the *^e^eni Tradhk^” 
sequ<mce. Usilally the Pix^ram and departoMntal comprebaisiTe 
examinations sje taken at about the sanm time. Admiaeicn to candi- 
dacy for the do<^orate murt have the joint approval of tl^ Program 
and a students home departm^t. A University oral ftymmina^i n n ^ in 
which a faculty reprtsentative of the Program participatM as one of 
the quesUcmers, is taken sometime after a student has bem admitted 
to candidacy. 

i, DinartmHim 

Dissertati^ requirements are no lees stringoit than th<»e 6f wgu 
lar departments, and dissertations mu^ satisfy both Program and 
dej^rttMDtal staudatds. Dissertathm raseatoh fypicaily » weighted 
in a single departmental but approaches its from the 

perspective of a ^eond. For example, some mbjects of diseertatioiis 
in progr^ are “Joris-Karl Huysmans and the CrnmejA of Suffering’^ 
(French literature approached through Theology and Philosophy), 
“Vii^a Wdolf and the Individuals InviolaUe S«me of Life” (Eng- 
lish literature a{^roached through Philoat^hy), and “A Criticish 
6f Dialogues Embodying the Platonic Definition of fimowkdge” 
(Philosc^hy approach^ through literary analysis). 

m. fypSoaf f ngnu m * 

Students’ programs otmsist of nmn^ departsMital major work 
and Humanities courses and ssodnars. Students gei^ally have no 
room in their schedule for extra-depertnmntal otmrses. Interests 
which lie too far afield to fall und^thetmit<rfeit^r thedeparttnental 
or the Program schedule must be (mrsiied by a student on his own. 

/. DiPMlMl atmir fOTif 

Directed stndy or ‘‘reading” courses may be at the discretion 
and undfflr the aui^ioes of skmlents’ home departments. 

5. Toothing proporation omd phtfomomt 

Teaching experimce is vtdnnti^, eib^ in tim Departtimt of Mod- 
em lsuiguage8,biit mo^ ^enta in the Program do soms teadihig in 
their home departments. In addition, about half of tha stt^enla who 
oomidete tlm ^t)gram serve from 1 qifartMr to 1 ymr as paid 
teaching intema in tha und»gndiiata program. These 

atteud all lectures in a oourse, tea<di distmuioii sac^ns, and raaat fie- 
qnmtfy with the o(mmh leetoiers in regular wealfy or Uwa^fy staff 

me^ngs. , « 

Beporta about tim p^formanea Propam sti^^ now 

alaswherehavebeentoolewa8j^topmmhgeimnlkntk& Omstn- 
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dmt had hwwr of being roted im df the three beet teeclMn in 
theUmrereityofOrefwiinlfi^. PkwsaiAheeiwt beai e probkan. 
Sem«el firi^rete oniTera^ have Hklranted tWir intoieiA in gradn- 

AteecfthaPw^am. Itmtem etnd«oU had ecmght fim-time t^udiin^ 

podti^ by S^rtMiher of 1^9 and all had.be«i iati^fa<^rily placed, 
raoj in major university Umm^ioat tl^ wuntry. In at kaet 10 
case^ the positions were gained in part becmnse of the stwknte’ train- 
ing in the Pn^^nun. 


6> OrfmhMtieie, 


omCs 


•. Stmg e 00 r 4 bunkm 


A dyincAicm mutt be drawn between the Program's Adminittra- 
tiye C<nnmittee and its teaching ttadf. The Administrative Com- 
mittee is a policy committee. It meets usually a couple of times per 
quarter to review curriculum, interview Mbwahip candidatee and 
award fellowship admit apphtttnte, s^et teaching ttaff, etc. The 
t^diing staff has been built up i^iaally. A Ford Foundatkm 
fiT*ot has ptt'uutted the Prc^ram to bru^ in many, visiting ] 
to tea<di the vaiiow Program omrsM, but a sufiynt mininui^pima- 
iwnt ttaff frmn wkhin Urn University has imw bees ettab^^. *niis 
staff ccmskts of members of the DeprUnents of Claasics, 

^xyn European Wiguagae, and Philaeo{dky. CHhers have served 
the Program in the past and may step in again when there is need 
If pottible, the permanmt ^ff oi the Prc^^im wiU be expanded in 
the future, fmr reason nmtknMd in secdkm tight below. 

Although in the past no Immal mettings w«ra held, the teaching 
staff has b^un to meet r^[olar^ thu year to coordinate the various 
courses wdhin the Program and to saodify ^Uabi and comprebnrvsive 
examinstitms in the light of Om mw ttatement of Prc^ram aims. 
Thera are al a o dost iphnitaid oowt e ot s, and ejctraaivo 
sBicmg thorn otmemned abtmt the ooidei^ of partkmlar courses. 


^odasta? prognuns are determined automatieellj as far es the 
OradnatePr^reminHaBMudtneiioopoenied. A student ttiequiisd 
to take the dx-oohrae “Western Treditwos” seq[omice, the two eemi- 
nan, and ana edAttoml graduate course w — miner oi^ide Uie majmr 
depertmeot. A^ ^ Uy work, be folfim the requiisments of 
the depurtmei^ in s^hdi he is enrolled. A 4-luHir oomprebennve 
ezamintdon oomihg the “Weeteia Ttaditkn^ k takmi 

seperet^ ft<m re|^ d^eftamdsl e^ishendve avamlnnflAffe 
John tfennfrig and ommed heUrwa the Mmoenitiee Prognm end a 
•ti^eii^ wfukr %ertoma ifitit oeettt et ^ pdin 
e whiA ntmd be eppioved hj both the Progpm 
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and the dep>«rtmwit. Tlie dissertation and its defense must finally 
liave Uie Program’s approval. The dissertaticm murt be read by a 
member of the Administrative Committee or a member of the teadi- 
ing staff of the Program, who is invariably chosen fr«n a partici- 
pating department other than the one in which the student is enrolled. 
Students are advised to begin the Humanities course sequence as early 
as possible during their second year of graduate woric. 

e. M ^mm s mkich 

The two mwlianisms which the Pn^ram relies upcm to achieve its 
purposes are the Humanities course-sNninar sequent, which furaUhes 
students with a critical appreciation of the main current of the Web- 
ern Tradition, and the cross-departmental di®ertation, in which the 
breadth of persj>ective gained through the Humanities courses is ap- 
plied to a specific rese4uvh problem. 

d, C»tU mmd mmnm «/ 

The direri: of the Graduate Humanities Program is » relatively 

clear-cut calcul^on. Five Prt^ram courses annually entail a teach- 
ing load of eight course (since the three historical courses are each 
usually taught by two m*m), and administrative dutke require a third 
of Uie time of one additional faculty member. Although the Program 
courses are to some extent sul^tuted for dej»rtmental minor course 
work, the Program is not large enough to permit the dropping of cer- 
tain courses by any participating department. Thus the Program 
courses are an entirely extra expense. 

The departmmtal loads of mui teaching Humanities oomtm (or 
administering the Program), are reduced in propm^onate oomp«i»- 
tion for this work ; but the impact of this loffl of staff time up<m the 
departments has not y^ been severe enough to necessitate in itself 
the appointment of additional faculty, m^bciS. D^MriroMita] 
courses taught by the p«maMnt rtaff of the Pit^fram are simply of- 
fered 1^ frequon^. Only the Departn^ts of English and Mod«n 
Europ^m Languii^ have lost tlm equivalent of as much as (me-half 
the t ime of one faculty member to tl»Ihx^[ram in any IP ven year. Be- 
cause pf a grant from the Ford Foundadcm, the Prc^un has been 
able to bring in several gvest profes^Hs, whi^ has lig^iteoed the Imr- 
din upon departn^ts. But under the terms of ths grant, staffing 
must be provided from within the Uhi^rsity b^inning with the au- 
tumn quarter of 1961, and thus Hie [MurHcipating dejMrtn^ita axe be- 
ing ta»d increasingly to cany on the Prognun with their own staffs. 

The Program has paid tor itself fuUy out of an ei|^t-year grant 
from the Ford Foundation, which k sdMdulad to lapse after 1960-6X. 
In addithm to roimbnrmng def^rte^ts for ^aff tune oontrilmted to 
the Ihxigram, the gruit has also provkUd seiraral subrtantial feUow- 
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and scholarships, which have made the extra quarters of work 
requirMl by the Prc^ram 1^ of a Mcrifioe for their recipients. In- 
de^ all but 6 of the 27 rtodents who have completwl the Program to 
date have ra»ived some kind of financial aid from the grant. 

7. Faculty 

The members of the reflect the aim* of the Program in tlieir 
own studies and interMta. They are deeply root^ in their own fields, 
but their departmental interwts are combing with a broad inters in 
moral-intellectual issues which continually leads them back to pure 
phil^ophy. 

Participating departments have been very cooperative, and there 
has been general acx^ptanoe of the Pregram’s ends and means. The 
*■ Program would probably have met with reai^nce had it sought some 
fixed reduction of departmental nequirements for its ^udents. The 
University has shown its inters in rtaffing the Pr^ram by two recent 
tenure appointments. Prof^sor Brooks Otis of H<^>art College be- 
came Kxecutive Head of the Department of Classics in Septwnber 
1958, and will t^h the Mursre in **The Cla^ic Period” Iwginning 
with the autumn quarter pf 1959. A»ociate Professor Raymond 
Giraud of Yale University taught French and also the last two courses 
in the “Western Traditions” sequence in the winter and spring quarters 
of 1959. 

8. Stremgthtf tpealinwea, ehaugm and dev^jmtwts 

The suspiciem that the Program is a substitute for, rather than a 
supplement to, a departmental program and lacks the rigor legit- 
imately expected in a Ph. D. pngram has beoi gradually overcome. 
Every visiting .pfpfessor has endorsed the principles endiodied in the 
Humanities Program and has expressed mrprise at the high quality 
of its students. One of this suoi^sB is the great anKMint of extra 
work and time required to onnpkte jtha }<nnt D. Ihe fact that 
21 of the 27 rtnduits who have otunpleled their course work to date 
received kind of financaal aid frmn F<W'^IFoundation grant 
sagged that nnkai they can reotiwe such assistance, stoats are 
likely' to be unwilling to make tlm Mcri&e in tinm and mon^ which 
partidpatifm in the Pngram entaUa. 

The sdudnra of the Pitgram has proved quite satisfadory. Orig- 
inally th«e was a three-quarter aeqimnoe of topical Humanities 
sMninars, but Urn middto (winter quarter) seminmr was abandmed 
in ISMMlT to ease jlhe stafii^t burden and was r^laoed by the re 
quirement for one omirse <Ritsi<to the majew dejMurtinMit The only 
othw maj<^ change has been a gradual redmAkn in kngth of oourae 
reading liat«i so that key works may be read man attentively. The 
reezaminatiGny early in 1258, of gnutnl and pedngc^^kal aims has 
been mentkmed in sectiem 4(b) almm 
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For the future, although th» Program’s teaching staff is presently 
sufficient in a minimum sense, the Administrative Committee hopes 
to expand the pwmanent staff for two reasons. First., it wants to 
include members of the Departments of Hist<N7 and Speech and 
Drama. Second, it wants to introduce a larger number of instructors 
into the Program to provide for abseticee of staff n^nbers on sabbatical 
leave and for the desirable full double-staffing of Hiunanitiee cour^ 
and seminars. 
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SyracuAe Unfreitity i Hunua*Uie$ Program for the 
Preperaiion of College Teaehert 

Ci ttoriin m ta r for $ht BaummMm Frsgrmmt Prsf. AMettIb Pmrm, mf 


Cowmlltes moRlkrf.' Chairmen of the dQwrtn^eU of tlte HanfaitleB 
DtrW(^ : Oudm, En^iteh, Flu# Art« (l.e.. AK aad Mltric' HMory ud 
IfoMeoto^: dtallK^ fnwt th« Bdioolfl ct Art, Ar^tevtara, and lfoa}e), 
Ckrauuile LA^UfM. Eoeianca Laonmaea, SUric Laj^poafaa. 

A4J«Bct»: PAiloaopAr aod 'Blttorr. 


^ 1 . Gem>^ amd eamparmtim rmmmHf 

^ Bomamtjflfl Program tor the Preparadtti of OoUege Teach> 
era ie tiMB otMinlerpart io Humanitiw of two other progran^ at Syra> 
ctMe ; the Ph, D. Program for Preparation of OsUege TW:here of 
ScisMO, and the Docttw of Social Science Program in the Maxwell 
Graduate School of Qtiaenihip ai^ Public A^ffairs. AU three pro- 
grams were fcmnded in the late KHO’s to ine^ tlw iwed for oolkge 
initroeton withhroad, cross -departmental training in the three major 
dirifliMtt of kamii^ to teech in general and mtrodoi^CM 7 diriak^ 
(xmrses. Apart from their ocxnmon <m|^ and pnrpoeea, lK>we?er, 
each of the pxt^prai^ has had its own honoeption and derdi^nnent 
Iha Humanitka Pit^jam leads to a PA D. in Hnnaudtka. An 
MJL in a traditional departaiei^ ia a prereqnisits admiawoo. 
There are no other epecific requirements for eouree -work, except for 
■ the^jjluiral UniTwtity minimum reqnireixmit of 2 academic jears. 
NoJ^ra there anj fcnmal Program courses other than occasional, op- 
tional ooUaboratiee offerings on rarying topica ^luknts prepare for 
. qualifying or “preliminaiy’’ examinations hy tamng regular ckpait- 
ment^ oourses and bj independent stofy. Thus the core of the Pro- 
gram ia the preliminary examination. Thk is drawniQ) indiridiiallj 
for each stiklend and eorers fire fiel^ representing a weD-defiMd in- 
terest! Stmknts are adrised to dmoss oourses whkh win help them 
prqiare f(» their aiaminatkms, hit <^tmi tiitir hdaiests are defined 
late or tiiat^ or thiijr ddHsintefy do soibs work oufy distantly 
lated to thsireiBiril iidmeat " Ihs eoersi xeoilc doBS |oi(w to tha pie- 




ssoffltihiTy h^^wtaaesb, Ths ptindpal rf a a e idB in the Program are 
osM in the fneliiidimij ttsmiimtloQy and tlm dhssftathsL 


IllUgjUy^ 
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The Program aum e awntla l ly at crcw-departmental intogrutioii of 
etudjr ratlMr than broad hiatorica] and interdepartioBotal ooraraga. 

preUminary examinadon imd diamtaticni are ocmoaitad aa a <xm> 
tiimnm in which a weU-defiiMd foctn of intarad ia approad^ from 
the pei^^ectire of aevtiral depait^nental ^fielda TTie fire fields of ea- 
aminatKmi two of .which are fiel^ iK»tna!u^ choaa^ by candi* 

dates In the stadent's MJL de{Murtment and three of which are syn' 
tl^iCf croae-departmental ^Ida, mi^ all bMr ocd^rantly apon tlu 
^d^t’a central interest. Breadth of ooterage hw the aake of breadth 
is not an objectire, altboogh Urn five fielcb Moesaarily cover a widi 
range of kaming. The primary aim of the preliminary e:Daminati<m 
ia to require an effort of syntbesia and ooordinatimi cm the part of the 
atocknt in aelecting and preparing ■ for enuninatkm in fire inter 
ralatod fielda of study. The dimsita^a k a furthMr rsfioMMOt of 
this achieveiiMmt. 

.Since the Humanities Program haa no ocmrses of ita own, it has no 
tMchirg ^kaff, strictly speaking. For ita atiKiait advkerw, and iar 
staff for the oocasiooal Program ooune offerings and for the many 
directed reading ooureea whicdi ita etucknta require, the Program raliee 
prinoarily upon the kculty of the Humanitke Diriskm. It ia nd 
lunited to the Division, however, and has sought and received the oo- 
operaticm of members of tlm D^iartnmnto of Hidory, ITxUoscqthy 
(which at Syracuae tJniverrity are cUari^ as social scknoea), am! 
Anthropology, and the Scboola of Art and Murie. But Um amphaan 
of the Prc^ram and the interests of ita stodrats have oentei^ upon 
literature and the aria. 


Tim Humanij^ Program was establislmd in partly to co- 

operate with the School of Education in a pn^vem for ooll^ teaclmr 
preparatkm, part)y4o mikfj the demands ({mrticalarly Ihrely in IMS 
akH^rnoM) of the jemeral adiumtlcm movenmnt, and pert^ in re- 
qxmaa to a wid ecp re a d intnrek aoumg tlm liberal aits fiamdty In fa- 
cilitating interde^rtmuital ktudka. The Pro^pram began with three 
stiMknta, and mirollnmt has been growing riowly hit atsadify ever 
aiiice. At pressit there are three at fxmjt mom stu^ida adaval j an- 
rolkd than timie were 6 jsan ago, and mcae of these are nearing 
o m n p kiion at their dodc»catee.. 

On eempue and wcoking et present are nine dik^ts who have not 
yet passed their prelimtneij earaminatioM. Theie are five oChur atu* 
cknttt acdvdy mrcdkd vdm have peaaed tbihr luelimineiy examine* 
done, and three are well advmioed toward ocMnpktim of their degrees. 
Hum them ia a total of Hsti^aDte adivefy mundkd in the Ptv^pwm. 
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0 

K oO»rs h»?e beocMne uuwtif* wftbwt taking their ei- 

Mninatio ma. Sevan Ph. D. d^freee hive been awarded^ one eacli in 
1952, 196S, 1954, 1955, 1956, 1958, 1959. 

5 . A^*Udom ^romdurmamdri^qmir«mMU$; $ttt04mtckawt*rUtki 
Stud^ta muiB hare ocanpieted a regular departimntal SkLxV. or iia 
equivalent, either at Sjracuae or anc^er inrtitution, and must meet 
general gr^luate achool requiren»nta Beyond this, and niost im- 
porta^ itodenti roust have the maverick interest whicli the Prt^ram 
M dasigned for atd which it mtand* to encourage and develop. Stu- 
dents are mwally interviewed before being admitted to the Program, 
so that CoordinaiM* can be wire their interests are genuine and 
they in turn oan be wre the Pn^ram wUl give them what they want 
The odibcor of itacteita admitAed to the Pitigram a not generally 
better than average, sinoe it is kind of interest ratlwr than high in- 
telhctn^ caliber wMch is the criterikxi for adronwiroi. But it 
to take better than average intellcctoal calLb»- to wirvrve in the Pn$- 
gram. The casualty rate is high, probeWy Wauss the work 1<^ and 
inweitainty involved in nastering and mU^^rating relatively diverse 
fiekU of sUmIj are mme (^an Mdinariiy taxmg. 

4 . Cmrriemlmm 

^ m. C wm r tt 

An aU«Dpt is made to make a coherent pattern of oourae work, 
preliminaiy exaniinatkma, and dueeriatiou, but the five fields selected 
by th5 s tu dent fear formal emnination ined not be backed up^^ by 
r^evant ooum wori^ A atudef^li inb^wsts may change, or he may 
prepare for om of his ea rain i nati ons on hia own. The fi^ds chosen 
for the examination mmst repre s en t a well-defiittd interert, Iwt it often 
happens that the intsffet b not well defined when ooorse work is 
scheduled. Thus, exoe{^ that be mi^ have oc»upbted a regular 
departmental a studMitamy more or leas fashion his couree work 
to sub hb iotereets. However, the earibr he can define hb inteitets 
and eebot the fieldi topca whkh he will be examined, the more sys- 
taim^ oan hb dbobe of ooui aea ba. 

irie only qaantitatiTe ooom'requiRnmt b Univwaity Rl D. 
requizament of n mi nim am of academio yean of course work. 
The pobrMJL year of omuae weak (iA, the firat year in the Program), 

or nmy not induda a d d itfama l cwotan in the MJL department, 
and tha student may or may not naed additumal coar* work beyond 
tib required S-yaar ndnlmam to piefnra for hb pidlimmaiy ezami- 
natkms. Than araim Program reqairementeftb breadth of coverage 
odmr than that whkh the five exan^btkm mitalL Individual 
pvdgruu thib do not faQ fasto aziy thaeandl^ genbal pat^^ 
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&• Pragrmm 

Other than occasional collaborative offerings, no courses are given 
by the Program itself. These collaborative coursee, conducted by 
two or more faculty members, have been offered several times, in 
Romanticism, The Idea of the Picaresque, The Enlightenment, and 
other interdepartmental areas. In addition, faculty members are 
often prevailed upon to conduct reading courses adapted to the needs 
of individual Program students. 

e. Exemimmtioms 

The preliminary examination has been mentioned frequently above, 
tt include two major and three synthetic, cross-departmental sup- 
porting fields of study. ' The five fields must bear directly upon a well- 
defined locus of inters^, and must constitute a coherent range of in- 
terdepartmental studies. Each field covers a period Or genreior botli 
together, & single major figure, or the like. Pra<^cing musicians or 
artists may sul^tute a performance for one examination field. So 
far, one musician has done so. 

d. 

Dissertations must reflect the croffi-departmental perspective gained' 
by students in preparing their synthetic fields, and they must conform 
to t^ best recognized standards of scholarly and critical achievement. 

At rae Program’s inception the question arose as to whether the rigor 
of traditional dissertation requirements should not be diminished in a 
Program emphasizing preparation for teaching, particularly in regard 
to original research. But Professor Edwin H. Cady, Coordinator 
for the Program until this year, and his associates consistently refuse 
to alter trtulitional di^ertaticm standards. 

«. Typied progrmm* 

A typical individual program include s mixture of formal course 
work, reacting courses, and inform^y assigned independent study Jn 
preparation for the preliminaiy examinations. Two examples of 
{irelii^inary exiuoioAtion-dissertation oontumums are the following: 

(1) German; dlasertatlcm : 19th ontory Oeman medisvaUsm; 

iltajOT fields of examluatioa ; Goethe, 20th cmitarjr tterman literatorw^^ 
gnpporttng . Victorian English (with particnlar reference to 

man Inflaenoe), comparatiTa stud; of Germm and English Rcnnaiiti- 
cUsn, medieval epte. 

(2) Major field: American titeratnre; dissertation: Bonumtic Iron/ in 
HawthdqM; major IMds of -earaminatlwi : Amarican Litaratnre (two 
fl^ds) ; Importing telds: -Bom^tidam In England, Homan tidaiB in 
Europe (especially (J«iiuui 7 ),Philoaq[d )7 (TransodidtetaUam). 

Of the 14 active students in tito Program, the 6 who have passed 
their preUmiiiaiy examinations are engaged in the following 
thesM: (1^ F|^ Arts, Literature, Philoso|>hy; (2) literal^ 
Philoec^hy, (8) American Literature, American Histoty, 
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Romance Literature (mainly Italian), in a diaeertation on the impact 
of America on o)ntemporary Italian culture and literature; (4) Anmr> 
ican Literature, History, Beli^on, in a dissertaticm on religious ideas 
in American Literature; (6) Omtemporary English and Aimrican 
Literature, aesthetics, in a dissertation <m Janms Joyce and theories 
of hi^iy. Of the other nine students, four are interested in Music- 
ology and Fine Arts, one in American, Engljrii, and Spanish Litera- 
ture, one in Religion and literature, two in Laterature and Philosophy^ 
and one in Literature and Music. 

/. Dir«et*i atmdy «omr$*$ ^ 

On the average, students in the Program do between 10 and 80 per- 
cent of their omrse wo^ in directed reading courswj. Tl» proportion 
varies widely from student to student 

5. Teaching preparadon and piacemeni 

Training and satisfactory performanoe in teaching are a formal 
Program requirrauent, but the requirement is waived in most cases 
for the many'ltudents who are alreadys^xperienoed teachers. Others 
must teach or assii^ under the direction and omitrol of a seni<n’ pro- 
:^8or in charge of an elonentary general educatiem or home depart- 
ment course, generally for one full year, and mually during the pcwt- 
preliminary examination, dissertation year. A student may work in 
elementary courses in two departments if his interests are strong in 
both. For his wofk and consultation with the professor directing his 
course, the indent earns (me unit of academic credit per term, or 
about two credits for the apprenticeship year. A maximum of five 
credits may be accumulated. This apprentice experience is offered in 
the form of an informal seminar, described in tlm Graduate School 
Bulletin as follows: . 

HuniBiiltles 201. TeatMng of HumuMtie? in Higher MdeoaHon. (1) 
Seminar for gradiute etndents who plan to teach In coUegec and unlver- 
riUee. The Hamanltlee In modern college cnrrtcnlnm pnrpoeM, l^iDda of 
procrama, aeleetlmi an^ organlaaticm of omitrat, evaloathm. professional 
growth of the Hnmanitles teacher. 

In addition, students ordinarily take actual charge of teaching 
dassre for a couple of weeks during the year. After completing this 
. apprenticeship, a student typically spends a year in full (diarge of a 
ssctihn, as a paid teaching assistant, Ttmrking in dose collaboration 
with an experimoed instructor in the sanM olitoe. 

The emphatds in the Program has been primarily on research and 
scholarship^lnit the original concern for preparmg teadwrs as well as 
sdbolare hah itsnained stnmj^. $uooMBfal teaching experimce is stUl 
rery mudi alire as a requiremrat, and oim student has been asind to 
S S S 4 S S — so — a 
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leave the Pix^ram primu'ily because his departmwt was dissatisfied 
with his performance in teaching. ^ 

Graduates of the Program have had no trouble finding jdM, and 
are now teaching in a variety of ini^tutions throughout the country 
and abroad. They have advanced satisfactorily in rank, and most 
have continued active scholarly careers as evidenced by publicatioiu. 
Three have created general humanities courses, and one is attempting 
to do so. They have fulfiHeii' expectaticms in every respect exce]^ 
one — their ^diolarly publi<^ions have so'^ar been surprisingly cau- 
tious and <x>nventionaL 

6. OrgtmiMatioit, admimUtratiom^ cotit 
Stmff 

Both teaching and adviwry services are arranged for informally 
by the Coordinator for the Program. Faculty members |mrticipate in 
the Program on an occasional and ad hoc basis, either by collaborat- 
ing in teaching a special cross-departn^tal course from time to Ume 
or in serving on students’ advisory CMnmittecs. The Coordinator 
alone has coordinated the work d<me in these capacities. His contacts 
with particiimting faculty and students have dose but informaL 
The Committee of departmental chairmen has seldom been formally 
convoked — only when important probl^ns of policy have needed 
joint and formaj considerati<Hi. 
k. Aiw i mry tyUam 

* 

Until they are fairly sure of what fielcto they are going to wOTk in, 
students plan their programs tentatively in coi^ultation with the Pro- 
grum Coordinator. By taking courses in fields which interest them, 
students get to know paiticipating professors and to define their 
interests more specifically. When a students interests are well enou^ 
defined, an advisory committee of three professors representing his 
special fields is formed to examine him and advise him in his research. 
The Program Coordinator serves as an ex <^cio monber of each 0 (Hn- 
mittee. The point at which it becomes absolutely necessary to form a 
committee is at the time of the preliminary examinations, since the 
committee composes and evaluates them. Thereafter, the advisory 
committee continues to advise the student in his dissertation researclL 
e. Mmmam f J k t ek mrm mmm 

The most effective agent in leading students to develop th^ various 
syntheses of learning is the adviser. By and laige, fa<mlty m^bers 
do not take on Program advirary duties unless they themselves have 
crcffls-departmental interests, and their insi^^its and experience «t> 
communicated to their indents. The next m<«t effective device is the 
prejinpna]^ cxaipination, which require each student , to define 
hiihsell the nmge and of his stud ‘ ' 
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Crnm «md aa mr m $ mf m pp& it 

The ratio of time to indents ^rolled in the Hnmanitiee Tro- 
gram is hi^ in resptfct of adtria^nrat, examination, and especially 
superviaon of researdi, because more facnl^ memb^ are involved 
in overseeing the worit of each i^udait Hie peculiar need of Pro- 
gram indents for a hin^ proportitm of tailor-made rmding oouraee 
also entails a higdi relative expense of rtalT time. On the other hand, 
in most of their course woA Program rtudents are widely aiough 
dispersed ammig regular departr«<mtal courses that they can be ab- 
sorbed without expanding the exijrting instiTKitional cajMcity of the 
Division of Humanities. 

Contributing fttculty m em b ers receive no direct cmnpei^timi for 
their wmdt in the Program. Not only have reeearc[i and diaeertati<Hi 
advisers (»ntrilnited tlwir services over and above their regular de- 
partmental woric, but all raiding courses and the oc<xi8ional Program 
courses are given <m top of normal departmental teaching loads. 

r. Pamliy 

Faculty membme who have tal»n an active part in the Pr(^;ram 
have been mra who find &tMS-dq)artiiiental work stimulating and 
l^noe the extra kiad more inspiring than burdensoma Although 
thmr trainii^ and intoeets have hem slu^MRi traditi<mal depait- 
nmntal boundark^ they are om& w1m> delimit in exploring tltt divorae 
ramifica tion s of tl^ir idmB mid are imi cemtent to limit Umir studies 
within the traditkmal bmindarise. 

In making mnuMl ac^kkinsm* r^ilaconents, d^xurtments have gen- 
erally been oooperaUve in ctnisidering Um needs of Uie Program and, 
otW things being equal, favcuring people wlm can make a oontributicm 
to the Pn^;ram. But d^NUtmmits place pricnity' up<m bringing 
balance into their own ftumlties, wUh result that filling gaps in 
the Program as a whi^ becomes a matter of subordinate consideration 
whm ai^mtmssits are made. 

d. Strewftfcs, wakneMei, duu^fm md deedtopmenls 

Because it d^>ends upon the willu^ services of a handful of indi- 
vidual faculty nmnbers, the Program is particularly strong in four 
nmjmr areas, medieval, omtuiyV, R^d American 

studies, and weak in ciketi. Students whose interests lie in arMS in 
which the program Is weak must be advised against enroning. These 
gajM in ooiwragB canniit be filled systematitxdly as long as the Prt^pam 
la<^ a budget of its own. 

A second weaknees is the lack of courses ^signed {peoifiealfy for 
Pn^fiam rtudenta. WHhbat these, the Prcqjpram remains essentially 
an <»g|nisa(iqa^ devioa withpiit a poeitive idedti^ of Ha own. The 
dHfidilty & ssttang su^ courses iiastMan tog<^ focuK^ mem- 
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bers to undertake the extra work involved, which can again be at- 
( ributed to the lack of financial sup{>ort. ^ 

One othw dev^lc^ment should be mentioned. Students originally 
were required to take a seminar in Higher Education given by the 
School of Education. This seminar is still formally required, but it 
was offered regularly for onl^ 5 or 6 years, then infrequently, and 
now has not been given at all for the past 3 y^ue. 
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Univeriity of Qdeagot History of Cuiture 

\ 

CkSbmmm, a J. lalM, FtafMMr of Gotnu 

i ^ 

Committee m imh t n : Paal BseoSm, lastroetor la IfogUdi ami ; 

Oeotte V. BobriBikor, Pn^aaMff of Saaakrlt; Jaaaea L. Cate, PndoMor of 
Medteral Hlotory; Hana Q. Gfiterbock, ProfMor at HitUt<docf ; rranklin 
P. Johasem, Pro£EM(»<rf Art; DooaM W. tmA. Aaeodate ProfOaaor of Mod»a 
niBtoir; Lemanl B. Moyer, AaaocMte Profeaaor of Maale; Bobcat B. 
Streeter, Profooaor of tenilMi. 

i. G^srti amd comporotive rsmark$ ■, ^ 

Hie IQrtoiy of Coittirb Pn^rmin is primi^ly a doctoral program^ 
although the Ckmunitteo on £&tory of Culture offers Ik^ terminal 
and Ph. D.-preparatmy KJL programs. Few students take the ter- 
minal MJL prc^iyam* and it b presently being deemphamsed. Hie 
second type of MJL pit^pram is oonoeiyed as preparatory to dodoral 
work either upder the Gonnnittee or in one of the departmoits of the 
Humanities Divisitm. mify a axth of the stuc^ts take 

^ MJL dagrees in the Prc^;rain. Hm Cmnmittee has come to fM that, 
in general, it is b^ter Imr a stutknt to hare a d^fMutmmital M.A. 
before beginning dot^ral work in the Program. Mort Mndents hare 
already ocnnpfet^ an MJL before entering the Prc^pwm. 

The purpose of the Otminittee is to make it possible ^ sta<knts 
in ^ Humanities Diriacm to piEme programs inTolring a oomblna- 
tion of <^dtura) kibje^ witters and disd]^UM8 not provided fiw in 
trad^^xBtl (parthndm^ Modun Language and Hirt(»y) d^wt- 
nMitK These programs parmit students to eomtane and interrelate 
hbtorkiU and eiMmid i^as ami movemn^ snch aa an studied 
sepsiately in tlm dsfw^nnits of the Livimm, or to lae disd^diime 
snch as are eanploy^ in the d^Murtawnts on aohjeot matters not 
nmmally treated in tim pirimoo. The omnbination may involve 
either (1) ideas s^ iiiivbi^^ thib oo^jistiitm a area 

or regimi, or i(S) ilmoilM^and tneBiods ^q^lied te diAuent areas or 
peiiclln invelvii^ file first' khid of oomldMi^oii aim at 

foo|#led^'of a orare^^kxtiiii fAtiibfield ol slMdy ^ v^ 

with ths ttipertanee «d ^ move- 

mehts in (piestkm, Progtiins hmdvkg^ sMewd Mhd <rfbmnbina- 
tk» aim of of 4 dlBdidiw In d^tvent 

cnltiirei ^ iim ftfpvognoiMi of (lie M vmriely^ 
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is knowledge of a i^>edfie period or area, whik the aim of pn^rama 
of the seocmd rarirtj is knowkdge of the interplay of int^e<^iial and 
cultural influences. Omijun students are gei^Mndy quidified for so<h 
a course of atudke and by it are enidfled to make Tidaal^ contrilm- 
ti<ms to cultural and area studies whi^ regular df^rtoaoentd require- 
ments and r»^<^ons would inhibit them frcun achk^ing. A pro- 
portionately large number of Pct^nun dinertations have been 
published as books. 

Any combination of fields of study within the realm of Cultural 
History may be chosen. The Pit^fPiaa Is not limked to Western 
CiTiliaati<ni or the arta Several stu^eto have iHU^Eed in Nmt and 
Far Eastern Studies, and some otmcNatrate upon subjects in tbs sodal 
sciences rather than the humanitka.. The <mly reqmr^nsnts for 
curricular content are that a pit^jam be unavailidik thrcm^ cme of 
the regular departnwits and that it lead to o^petence in at least 
three, usually four, of six major disdplines: (1) Uterabire, (2) art, 
(3) philost^hy, (4) science, (6) rdigkm, (6) poBtia and society. 
D(^ral students must also take two otmrses, and MA.. ito<knts one, 
in History of Culture designed q>eeifically for students in the Pro- 
gram, and an students are required to take an ap|>r(^riide ooune in 
bibli<^n^phy and metlmda. CHher than tlMse courses, students do all 
of their course work in their ^ds of iiq)sc i a tisati< m, in whatever 
d^Nutments the appropriate ccmrses msy be found <nr devised. Doc- 
toral students are admitted to candidhcy on ^te ba^ of an e xamina - 
tion covering three topics drawn frqm their ifiscdal Mds. The t<^flcs 
must have focns, oidierenee, and kreadth en<Ni|b to m<du<k four of 
the six major dkmplines. MA. exammatlcRiR are ^mgsed to cover 
studoits’ individual patterns of ctmrse woric. 

2, EatMUiumoiU, mrolkiei^, de gr ee e 

TlwHisUsy of (Mtura Program was umogursted in 191^-418. The 
numbor of i^d^ts enrolled under Um Goeimitteehas varkd in teo^ 
y^us between a mmimum of 8 ai^ a marimiim of SO. At preeent 
there are 11 Ph. D. and 8 MA. ca ndi dates k rea id Miee. Fivs stadenk 
have passed their Qual^ying Examinatkms and set engaged in wrk- 

3. A dmiuhm proe^mrm rmd r sgnt rs spei il s i ^mdmt e ktu ra ei o r Mc$ 

Air iifaiAtfit irin gf; first. likii tbi m 

to the C ommitte e n pitf>o^ j^ogram 
penBisBon to follow ^ pr<^;rai^ towa^ 

degree, ^mknts will not fbe ^ 

study indkate that they ip£Q be better spgfi4 ^ <me 

menta Inthe Divkimi ofthsgi^toaitkfc A c6iifmitkiii!l4i^I«W 

the Oymittss, <« toe peansg of a baohfNox^i atM^BsHaii eof^aiag 
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field* approved by Um Ckmuaittee^ is a prerequisite fpr eooeptanoe into 
thePix^gram. 

Stud^ of Um then the hifheet itataUectiuU celiW sxe not ad- 
mitted or are adTMed to go oo for the <h>ct<^^e. Committee nMBm- 

bers are thorough expmta in d^>aitoMmtal fielcb and benoe superriee 
ixunprdi^isiye or int^iutiTe oomees of ^idy with a skeptknm which 
lays puticnlariy heavy denmnda upon itncknts as to their work k>ad8 
and peiYonnanois. 

4 , Cmrrknlmm 


students are required to take a minimum of dine quarter- 
courses prior to tl^ir final eEsmination, two of whichf in cultural 
theory and roeeareh methods, are iqiecified. The remaining seven 
courses are doeely related to the ^d of specialization, om usually in- 
volving the pr^tan^ of the MJL essay itsel£*Thi«e are no fixed 
t^oirements lor average. 

Dortoral Audmits are required to take a mininrnm of 9 courses be- 
yond the MX, or 18 courses beyond the BJL, prior to taking the 
Qualifying Ex M a i rndio n. Tlwir <xmrse weak is dmm mainly in toe 
field of spedalixatkm, to a gmt extent in informal raiding oounee. 
However, all doct<»al indents are required to taka the semiaar “Prob-, 
lems in Hirioty of Cnltiira,’* and tlmae who have imt already d<me so 
must take the two courses required of MJL candidstes in the Program. 
In a<MHion, d<R^<^ atu^nto must gain oompetenoe, wHhb their 
special fields to at totot three, oau^ four, of toe dtodpltoes 
^ume^ to sector labpm Thaae orenpetondes are tested to the 

Aftre th^ hsve be«i admitted to can- 
did^ for toe Ph. atudoito 9wnpJ«te a third year of <wurre 
wt»k, appiotoaretofy mne counea, reatsced raatolly 

^ ^»«rtarioo8, and pare a final oral examination on 
the fisto ^ speeidjsattoii aiid,t^ 

Ipnim^ Program lequiirei^ta 4o not qi^tatively exceed nor- 
^ deparhnmtal nqnin^ts. in practice, however, 

MX A^ta, dependh^ on toeir fi^iaradiA, oftto have to take 

Tto M toe Cooamtt^ 

to urge to fihito todr <^aHfy&« Examiiiatoms as 

^ ^ tosft toito of 

courre woiJb^pifiAi ti^ htoma^ leavO 

noa-rari- 


two to^irative 
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of all «tud«nta (both and Ph. D.) during their first year in the 
Prc^rrwn* This ooutm d»ls with hi^oiiography and tl» philc»ophy 
of htotory and a baaed on such texts as Rkhard P. McKean, Fre^om 
md R. G. CoUingwood, Tks of Butmyf Jacob Burok^ 

hardt, Foros <md Frtodcm; Pkter Geyl, BidiaUs vdth Hutoriam; 
aiul others., Students prepare term papers analyxing a aignificant 
historical work in their particular fields. The s^iinar for doctoral 
.‘Students, ‘^Problems in Elistory of Culture,'' is oondfu^ted by members 
of the Committee, singly and in grmi|», and meets over a period of 
two quartMs but carries only (me quarter of credit. T!» required 
ocNirae in either “Methods of Literary Study” or “Hirtorical M^hod 
is taken in either the En^ish or ti» History D^>arlment Theae two 
“biblicgnq>hy^d n^od^ courses c<RrreBpond most nearly with Uie 
needs of studentsln the Prcgram. ' 


Hie Qualifying Examination for the Ph. D. » based on a reading 
list prepared by the rtudent and hm (xunmittee of advisers and ap- 
proved by the Chairman of the Oomnuttee; Hm list normally contains 
50 to 75 b(x>ks dMding with sele<^ed U^ica in the student’s epecual 
flekL In addition, every list mt^ contafe a limited number of wmte 
d«^1ing with history and hiMory of culture in genen^ Hus list miBt 
be ertablished, approved, and diitramted am<mg the examiners at 
five weeks before the sAaminatHm. Hie studwt must submit a 
stataoMnt oonoeming three topics 1» pit^oeea f<m examinMicm. in 

field. The mding list and tta t(^k38 proposed murt be built 
around a vrrfl-formulated research focus and must be taoad enough 
to include four of tlSs «x major disoipliiieB in whkh oompeten<» is re^ 
quiied. The vmttim part of the Qualify Examination is based on 

the r«uling list and topics propoeed and isunudly Uken on 8 altmiate 
days (8 hours each day) of 1 week. Tim oval part if ewiductea by the 
Committee as a whok, asdsted by r^resMitatives of revelant 
ments, and prthee weakneasea revealed in the wrritteo examination 
and the student’s comp^eroe in ^ specUd fidd. 


A marter’s emiy is required of all M.A. (xuididates. 

DocUael omdidatm mimt folfiU the DivisionM requiremmit that the 

dissertatkm make “an 'Original eontc^lmtimi to t^ advancement of^ 
knowledge.” Sonm dksertatioii and titles fdlovr : 


(a) attropMia ealtara, Uatwr, pidloao^. aawarttea mid aoeial iastiUi- 
tlfliui: “Gwaan OarptwaUsm aiM Ita Social Iteckpouad. SSMt-lSeS^’; rcte 
Social Phlloaoplu of ttie frJnt- St a M i pt a n s . 18St-]S2ir* i “feBotto and liaan- 
Uif id MaMe.** 

(b) Near and Far BaWwn sUnliM: Kl nedom of Toledo andw Bifi 

“The SebeUlan of tlte T^kw Tmtuk*’; ^Unesltn idpid^ 
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•Dd tb« Mt wHaniBn of tb« (Iidaialc and B^sda-BoddhlA) Orlaor ; **K. N. 
Leontiev and Uia Tliaory ot Aeatheticlam.’' 

(c) Btndlea In Ameirlcan cnltore: “Tba Revolt from Stk>o«aa In the Novel 
of tbeJTwentlM" ; “Antl>alava 7 Seitlmeiil In the Culture of Ghieato. 1844- 
1858.“ 

e. Tjr^Uml 

One student, whose tentatiTe dissertation topic was ‘^Some Aspects 
of the Impact of the Oxford Morement in America,” prefiared the 
following t(^ic8 for the Qualifying Examination : (1) General Cul- 
tural History (4 works: Jacob Bnrdthardt, Force and Frmdom; 
Karl Marx, The Comrauniet Manifuto; Leo XHI, De Rerum N(^- 
mm; Jacques Barxun, “Cultural History: A Synthesis,’’ in Frit* 
Stem (ed.). Varieties of History) ; (2) History of An»rican Chris- 
tianity (18 works) ; (3) American History (18 works) ; (4) Aroericui 
Literature (16 works). 

/. INrwcMd mtdr easum* 

Reading courses gei»raUy oonslitate a laige proportion of students' 
course work. Althou|^ students take formal departmental <xmrse8 
as far as possible, some find it necessary to work almost exdlusively 
in ad hoc reading courees arranged t^ Committee with indiTidu^ 
professors able and willing to offer the special course required. 
Many of these courses are taken under the direction of the student's 
principal adviser or other mendbers of his advisory committee. 

5 . TeacMssg preparaiUm mmd plmcemant 

Since almost all former students are presently engaged in teaching 
and have no trouble in finding positions in regular departments, pro- 
fessional preparation for college teaching has not been a major 
oonoem of t^ Program. The integrative training of Committee 
students enables them to explore uncommon areas and methods of 
scholarship and to make fruitful contributions to learning in their 
dq>artmental fields. 

6. Or^mbmlUmf aJmimistnakm, costs 

m, Sisg eser^immtkm 

Full Staff meetings are rara The Committee Chairman handles 
administrative personally, contacting other Committee mem- 

bers, or students^ iidvisers.who are not on the Committee, personally 
or by memorandum as the need artees. 

fc. , tMs si j ’ sy $ ism 

Students '^tenijg a program leading to the master’s degree first 
obnmilt Chairtnaz^ iriio assigns thc^ to ah ad hoc oommiUee of 
three adviseiij, indttd^ a pilndpa] adviser, representative of them 
tkuticmliur interest ~ l&j axe tl^ guided 1^ thfai ctmiinittee in tlm 
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org«ni 2 atioD of their work, in the selecticm of appropriate courses 
o6er^ by rarious departm^ts (either as formal oourBee or as inf or- 
mal rMding oouraes), in the formulation of their topics and the 
preparatioD of Um ^eaya, and in the topical integration of their 
studiea All programs of cour^ mu^ be approrod by the' Com- 
mittee Chairman. The final ezaminaUtHM, which are taken no mt- 
lier than 2 months after a student^ eemy has been accepted by his 
adTiser, cover seven sefocted and two required ooursw : “Introduction 
to Hi 8 toi 7 of Culture,-’ and either “IntroducAkm to the Methods of 
literary Study” or “Laboratory Coarse in HistoricaLl M^od.” 
Individual programs vary widely. 

Students entering Ure dootoral prograia are also assigDed to an 
ad hoc otmmittee of advisers, inclining a principal adviser. These 
advisory oonuHiUees consist usually of three faculty numbers selectod 
froni the Univermty at large who are willing to »rve the Ckunmittee 
in this capacity. Tl^r nwmbership is seldom wholly composed of 
Committee members, but there is always at lea^ one reprMortative of 
the Oommittee on ear^ Doctoral ^^nto firrt deftne thdr field of 


special isatitm and its compoMot subfiel<h in oonsultatkM with the 
Chairman of the Committee and with tl^ii: committees’ of advisewa 
Thoir proposed programs must be approved by aQ numbers of the 
Omunittee on History of Culture. T1«y are urged to take the Ph. D. 
Qualifying Examinaticm as som as potsible after the cmnpleUon of 
nine courses beyond 6»ir M A. ^^ree. 9 

The Committee on History of C^tore as a whtde must give cAcial 
approval of a written statement by tl» ftod«it siting forth his plan 
for the dissertation, inclwKng a definition of tlM mibfect and ^Mcific 
isBiM or “thesia^ an aoocmnt of die ^cuting rtate of scholarship on 
the subject and proof that the prt^xMod investigation will make an 
original contribution to knowkdgS; a selective bibliography of pn- 
maiy and secondaij sources; aiMl a t^tidive llM of divisions or chap- 
t»w. The diasertaticNi must be approved by all membaw of the ito- 
dent’s advisory cmnnuttee before the final oral examinatirm. Thu 
final examinatim) is ooodu^d ^ mmabem of ^ CkMUoutteo o« Hkk 
tory of Culture, asaiMed by nf^reeentatives of relevant ckpartments,. 
and turns chieffy on a defei^ by the aturfent of the and ocm- 

elusions of his dissertaUoa. It may lead fo a request tof revkfiooi^ 


in the di^ertation before official approval of the doc^cs'ate, 

e. Mmmmrm tMdk mrm j|iaw p gmth$ ^ _ 



The most effective administrative device, in ^dipg students to 
achieve tlw sort of synUieeis of leaiTUi^ wJi^ the st 

is, ‘at the Ph. D. level, the Quslifyh^ KEeminatkni, which, I9 cob> 
peUing students to (Mne end anelyae thdr fields of speeialixaticm, 
gives foK^ ^ limit to stndks the dei|., bpth 
and Ph. D. dtuleato, the etmree in tofiSbb^y of Ci^ 
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ture” provides orientation in histori(^japhy and the philosophical 
bases of the writing of history. Candidates for the M.A. must bring 
togetl^r the various i^irta of their learning in writing their master’s 
(«8ay^ 

d. Co^ mmd MNireM 0/ ^ 

The Committee has no budget of its own. All the work on the 
part of its members and other participant, including administration, 
advising, reading courses, and aipervision of research, has to be <xin- 
tributed voluntarily and beyond undiminiahed departnwital duties. 
.\t present, enrollment in the Program tax^ available staff time to 
the limits of capacity and could not be increased unless some mums 
were found to fre^ some professors in widely sefMtrated fields for ad* 
vanced courses and individual work with students. 

7. FitmUy 

Participating profesrors are for the roost part experts in single 
departmental fteUla However, the University faculty has had long 
experience with a variety of interdisciplinary committees and pro- 
grams, and thus is generally familiar with the kind of work done by 
students in the History of Culture Prt^TTun. For the Committee’s 
purposes, a rich reservoir of tlw right kind of talent already exists 
among the faculty of the Division. The only problem hss been to 
draw upon it without becoming too great a burden. 

8. Str 0 $igtiu, iMoJbweaMa, cfumgm tmd dewdopmienU 

The strength of the Committee lies, (a) in the guiding principle, 
which enables qualiffed students to pursiM an int^^rated interdepart- 
mental program of studies by combining breadth and flexibility with 
the essential scholarly thoroughness of dkailed and particular in vest! - 
gaticms; and (b) in the unique human ami inaterial resources of the 
University of Chicago made available to students under the -Com- 
mittee to a degree hardly to be (^Hained by students in individual 
d^rtmcnts. 

TIm weakness of the Comnuttee lies in the lack of appcx^iriate finan- 
cial resources. An effecdve expansion of the Pit^ram has been 
planned, Imt depands cm a ^eater number of available instructors, 
and a greatw number of adequate scholarships .to attract qualified 
students. 
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Florida State Unirenity: Humaniiie$ Master*s Degree 
Program for Junior CoJlege Imirudors 

Chalrmmmt Prof. Rarmond £. Sdiohs, School of Edocotkm (GenermI ■ 
Coordimotor /or dt fmmlor CoUofo pragroma) 

Oonu^ttce tneviben: Prof. Sarah Herndon, Department of Wngiinh, cshalr- 
man of Undergraduate Hnmanitlea Program ; Prot Bobmt D. Miller, De- 
partment of Philosophy, Chairman -of Hnmanltlea Doctoral Program Snper- 
^Tl89ry Oommlttea 

The MA: Prognun>f<^ Junior College Instructors, which is being 
u) ffered lor the n^ time in 1969-60, is an entirely separate, terminal 
M. A program. AU departments of Florida State University offemg 
subjects commonly, taught in juni<n’ colleges participate with the 
School of Education in offering the program. 

Students in the Huuiknities MA. Program are required to take at 
least 8 courses (24 semester hours) of graduate work in the humanities 
area,' including ^‘The Humiuiistio Tradition,** the two-semester course 
given by the* Interdepartmental Doctoral Program in Humanities: 
The use of this course by the MA, Pi^ogram, and the appointment of 
the Ch^irnaan of the Interde^rtmental Doc^ral Program to the Com- 
mittee for the MA. Progrun, are the only connecti(m between the two 
program^' The other ^ courses which sttfdents are required to take 
in the hu manit ies area are selected in accordmce with each student’s 
undergraduate preparation, so that the cmnbination of imdergraduate 
and* graduate courses provides -<0 concentration of coursest from the 
s^eral departmental fields in either, the Oreek,.Benaissance, or Mod- . 
em period pi Ti^estem Civilization, tand. inriudes minor covers^ of 
theothlne.'- .• . ■ ' 

Students are iequired, in a^din to elect at least 3 courses (9 
semester hours) ar at mo^ 4.cQurses ,(12 eeme^er hours) of graduate 
work Itfofessional prejihratiw fpr teaching. ^ <Xf thr^ they must " 

take a nibthj^nrm in the huinanitiea) , In meqthig this part of the 
MA. leqniramento ^dents miiet take in flan, 

eral Educatlph/r 



veiaity ^e M A* Ttoff*<Mn8 In- 

structoiitiafi conn^(l6j^e^ bouri) in^Pto^B^nsl prepara^on 
either nt the gtaduate pr under^^pato le^V stui^ 


i-an ‘fintem- 
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take enough extra work in Education to make up any deficiencies in 
their backgrounds. 

Each candidate is assigned two advi^rs, one of whom comes from 
the field of Jimior College Education. Candidates will be tested 
'►finally in individual comprehensive examinations distinct from the 
course examination in ^The Hunnuiist ic Tradition.” A thesis will not 
be required. 









0 





Hofstra College: M,A, in Humanities Program 

Chmirmmm: Makolm H. Prevtoo, Quirman of the Dcpartineiu of Fine Art* 
uui of the DivisioB oi 'Hunuuiities 

Bteerk^ Committee: Henrjr A. Acres, Assistant Professor of English and 
Adviser to students in the Hxunanities Program ; Hyman Lichtenstein, As- 
sociate Dean of the Evening Program ; Robert B, Myron, Assistant Professor 
of Pine Arts; Alb^ T^per, Associate Professor of Music. 

i. General and comparative remarks 

'Students vrore first admitted into Uie Hofstra (College Humanities 
Program in tiie sprmg of 1969, and the basks two-aanester 

course in tlm Program is being offered for the first time in 1969-60. 
The Program is thus in a state of formulation and experiment. Its 
objectives, organization, and curriculum are tentative at present and, 
in some respects, not yet fuUj defiimd. 

The aim of the M.A. in Humanities Prt^;ram is partly to enhance 
the student’s appreciation of tiie aesthetic qualities of the major arts 
but more importantly to investigate the elmnents in ccmunon umnng 
typical contemporaneous works of the major art-forms, particularly 
those of the Early European Renaissance. In addition, since the Pro- 
gram was esjinbli^d primarily for the benefit of high school teachers 
in the adjacent communiti^ and since most of its students are teach- 
ing concurrently widi their graduate studies, the Progr^ seeks to 
enlarge ami ,to fiU in gaps in the academic and professiimal ocun- 
petencies of these rtudmits. 

The Humaniti^ Progrun itself offers four courses dejidgned speci- 
ficially for students in the Program and makes available-a ccordinated 
schedule of courses elected from the' offerings of regular' departments 
both within and outside of the Division of Humanities. The Diririon 
of Hlunanities inoludei^ Departm^te of English and joufnali«n, 
Drama and Speech, Fins Arts, Foreign Da^fuages and Tdforature 
( inriudlng OnniHuntive literature)^ and Huric. The Dc^rtmeiite 
of History aiid Philosdphy ureln the Dlvii^ of ths Sbelti S<^cee, 
but oiisr bourses aj^re^^te fo tite HuiiiajMb Progi^ «id am co- 
operate ckwiify wfl|i it Noheof ihoas dejMn^santootfemiln BfJt. 
degree itself, but most have been offering some gnuluate ecmrsaa for 
qualified students roistered in (iher departmental graduate pro- 
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grams. The Division of Social Scien(»8 offers an M.A. in Social 
Science, and the Departments of English and of Foreign Languages 
and Literature offered M.A. programs but discontinued them 3 or 4 
years ago. 

Students in the Program will talje 33 semester hours of course work 
(11 cour^) , of which 4 (a 2-semester course, “The Arts of the Renais- 
sance”; “Philosophy of Criticism^’; and a course, devoted to the writ- 
ing of the m§ister’s essay) are to be rwjuired. Of the other courses, at 
least 4 (i.e., 12 semester hours of course work) must be taken in depart- 
ments of the Humanities Division, and no more than 8 (or 9 semester- 
hours) may be taken outside of the Division. No more than 4 courses 
(or 12 sem^ter-hours) may be taken in a single department in the 
Humanities Division, and no more than 2 courses (or 6 semester- 
hoprs) in any single division other than Humanities. Thus, as many 
as six semester hours may be, and often are, elected from the offerings 
of the Division of Education. The effect of these numerical require- 
ments is to ^phasize the arts rather than philosophical, historical, 
sociological, or political studies, but to permit some attention to these ; 
to limit a student to not more than ifour of seven elective courses in 
any one department ; and to draw a student’? attention to the Renais- 
sance period. This la^ effect is strengthened by the further require- 
ment that the master’s essay d«il in some way with that period. The 
general direction of the Program permits a variety of quali&:atioi^ to 
meet the vanc^peeds of individual students. 

In its apprdach, the Humaniti® Prt^ram wiD emphasize the arts, 
specifically "the major art- forms, as exemplified by important and 
typical works, and establish those criteria necessary for making value - 
judgments. As far as individual needs permit, it will seek to give 
every student some acquaintance with aU of the major arts and to 
prevent an overly narrow focus upon any single departmental field or 
hirtorical period. Its objective is broad, int^ated acquaintance with 
the major humanistic, especially artistic, disciplines, rather than spe- v 
cialized ma^ry of a particular area of concentration. 

2. EgtablUhtnenty enroUmentSf degrees 


The Humanities Program was amceived during 1958 by ProfesscU' 
Raymond W. Short, then Chairman of the Divi?i<m of Humanitij^ as 
a means of meeting the growi^ demanc^ chm% on the pfit of 
ers in local high schools, for An ^cadoaic M.A» pix>giAm in hunn^nintic 
fields. HwB prepare, grew put of a desiin |or, inlyfuic!^ study in the 
hufiaanities andru professicaialneed for 3d siEane^r honrsnf wort: bs- 
yond the BA., degree^ (required the 
•Certified).’; ■■ ' . .,7; - ,7 
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The Diyifflon did not want to ii^Utote prognuxffi in the sepa- 
rate departments. It had offe^ such programs in the pa^ but had 
found them self-;Contradictory aitd uneconomic: high school teachers 
were not prepared or w i l ling to do the intense work required for a re- 
search-oriented program, and ^duates of Hofstra College *who 
wanted such a program could easily attend one of the nearby universi- 
ties (which were better qualified to offer it than Hofstra) ; and since 
re^rch-oriented pri^rams were unnecessary, there was no use main- 
fainmg a large schedule of graduate coars§ offerings in any single de- 
partment, especially since the policy of sending research students else- 
where caused a tropin graduate enrolhnenta But the demand for an 
academic M.A. prt^ram has grown considerably in r«»nt yeare in the 
- fast-growii^ community surrounding Hofstra, with its coHegje-pre- 
paratoiy high schools, and some economic means of meeting de- 
mand had to be found. A general humaniti^ program, draw^ on 
the 6ouree offerings of all relevant departments, sAemed both the most 
economic and the best acadmnic solution. 

While the idea of the Program was developing, plans were also 
being madp for a crora-departmental humanities course on the gradu- 
ate level as a service, to graduate students in the Division of Educa- 
tion. Professors Myron (Pine Arts) and Tepper (Music) had en- 
tered into cooperative teaching arrangements in the past, and in the 
fall of 1968 were planning a formal graduate humanities coui^ com- 
bining art, music, and literature and covering the Renaissance period. 
Thete proposed 2-s^ester course was incorporated into the Hu- 
maniti^ Program as its core, and the Program wds first announced 
in the College of February, 1959. 

Applications began arriving immediately, and students were ad- 
mittefi into the |?rogram for the spring semester, 1969, even though 
the core oourse was not offered until the following autumn. In the 
fall semester of 1959 there were approximatelMS6 students enrolled in 
the Program. All except two of these are pSrt-time students, most 
taking six or nine semester houro of work id night or on Saturday. 

37 A4mU$ion i^ocedwe$ 0 tdreqvir 0 mehts; ^lud&u^mract9rUUc» ' 

No special prereqi^tes other than a satisfactory undergraduate 
record are necessary., l^ndents generally luiva marred as tmder- 
gradimt^ in Edne^oa or in wane tiw'huinanirtic d^arteoents^ 

both* Host an high abided teachys who ham oompleted all w most 
of iha Education re^mimantef^ the PrcrHrioiial 
pate and are seeking to ftOfitt t^anei^Oeitfficate reqtdreiiiettb^ kttd 
to enhance thmr static as teachers' by eaimh^g ito MJL 'degree. Al- 
th0dp2|R^ have rhosra to ^ tfiehr' graduate work in Hnjeoanities 
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rather than Edw^tian, most also desire soine work in Edneaticm for 
Tocational reasons, and so take 6 semester hours of course work (the 
maximum amount aUowed in, the Program) in Education courses. 

4. Curriculum 

^ m* Courm r^uirmMnis ^ 

The course requirements of the Progmm have been described iu 
section 1 above. They include the required two-^mester cour^ in 
“The Arts of the Renaissance” and one other required course in 
“Philosophy of Criticism,” These three courses are design^ to give 
the student a broad familiarity ^ith the major art-forms and with tlw 
criteria for making value jud^ents in them. A fourth course, “Com- 
parative Literature of the Benaissanoe,” is projected. Each student 
will thus eventually be required to^xamine the art, music, and litera- 
ture of one great period (p^haps not always the Eenaissan(») in the 
light of each of the others, and to note how the creatii^ expre^dons 
are related manifestations of the time. The course in critician is net 
limited to the Benaissance period. The ramaming seven (eventually 
six) comrses, — other than that in preparation df the masta*’s essay — 
are electives. These are selected aox^rding to the particular needs of 
each student and follow no set pattern except that at lea^ four must 
be taken in the de{»rtment8 of the Humanities Division (i.e., Drama, 
English, Fine Arts, Foreign ^tanguages — ^including Comparative 
Literature, and Music) and no more than two may be taken in any 
other single Division (the Division of Education in particular). 

In general, the policy of the Program is to permit a student to take 
as many as four of his elective courses in tlm departmental field in 
which he intends to, or already does, t^uh,.but to advise him against 
such concentration if his background has been sufficiently strong in 
that field. In any event, at least two disciplines Will have to be 
CO vered in the electives and integrally brought to bear upon the sub- 
ject of the mast^’s essay. Studmits who are already -well pi^ared 
in a single departmental field will be encouraged to do most of their 
work in other departments, even to take one or more courses in sub- 
jects far removed from the area of their central ’interests, in order' to 
gain br^dth of knowledge and to sharpen their competence in inte- 
grating normally disparate mbje^ of study. In short, each program 
murt be devised in the light of a student’s iMckgronnd and pencmai 
and voddimud aims, Init must also cqnfonh as far as poimbte to Um 
master df the Program : luroad stady oitiie majmr tft-fotUtf 

andtlmhii^oricadimliensmwluchtheyflo^!^ . 

a. Pr ugrw m C0Urm$ 

llie 2*#emeeter coun^ *The Alls of the Benaissanoe,” is a ly^ematie 
preeentidion of t^ major art-forms of the Brniaiseance. ' During the 
fall semester the course concmitrates upon the 14th and 15th cmitories, 
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with emphasis upon the visual arts, but with constant reference to work 
in the oHier art-forms and to the historical and social t»ckground. 
During the spring semester, the fcxus falls upon the 16th century and 
emphasize the music of the period, with similar reference to the rest. 
The fall sem^ter course is taught by a pro^ssor of Art, «iod the Spring 
sweater course by a profeeeor of Music, Each will enlist, the servic«i 
of guest lecturers from the other departments of the Division and 
from the Departments of History and Philosophy as well. Reading 
lists are about equally divided between historical and original works. 
Two papers are required ^ch semester, which mne* d«il with problen^ 
concerning the art-form central to each course but must also involve 
consideration of another discipline. The course is conducted as a lec- 
ture course. Final examinations are given each semester. 

, The <»urse, “Philosophy of Criticism,” explore tl^ criteria for 
making value judgments in the major arts and includes a survey of 
contemporary art criticism; itt considers the nature of ai^ in general 
and the kinds and functions of criticism. It is being developed for 
the spring semester of 1960 in order to fill h» a in available gradu- 
ate couTBo offerings (mort of which are “period” courses) and to pro- 
vide students in the M.A. in tlie Humanities Program with a sys- 
tematio introduction to the principles and methods of aesthetic 
judgment. 

e. Exmmimutwtu 

The student may take his ccanprehensive examinatimi at any time 
during or after his final semester of class work. The examination, 
which will probably be a 3-hour written, examination, will be com- 
posed to accord with the individual student’s program and will pertam- 
broadly to the humanities rather, than specifically to-a single discipline. 
d, E$amy 

Each department will appoint one of its faculty members (the De- 
partment of Foreign Languages one for each language) to act as ad-, 
viser to students in the Program for th^ woA in the course devoted 
to the master^ rasay. £hr<»y candidate will be required to write an 
esMy of 7,000 to 8^000 wordi which will resemble the maker’s th^is 
in carefulness of acbolanhip but will be an Ateipretative ea^y rather 
than a n^ooxi of onginaliesrari^ The subject of the easny will or- 
dinarily be drawn frwn the BemdsBaaoe period, and treatmeidi of it 
W|U have to invdhm Qwre tbdi a singte diaciidiae. 

) «. TxpietS p rog rmm $ 

Inchvidual programs are devi^ in the l %bt of theriud^t’s back- 
bri woeationid toteiusts and needs, uid the objet^vee of the 
HumiMuties Fcur facamph^ for n oi Lfltm with a 

Stimg btoW<^ML fo foat Rubject and a vocationa need for scoae 
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training in guidance and an interest in French, the following curricu- 
lum has been projected : 

Omrriouimm Bouri 

The 4 Hmnanltles cour^ 12 

French fradoate coorses ^ g 

CoQlt«r«tiTe literature 8 

Guidance :r 2 

Transfer credits la'Bducation_I 4 

Master’s Bssay J * 

$, i • ■ — ) 

For a teacher of English, who entered the Program before “PhiltMo- 
phy of Criticism” was made a requirement, Uie following curriculum 
has been projected: 

Cwrriculitm Bomn 

T “The Arts of the Jlenal8sance'’_ a 

Four courses In English^ j. 12 

iVo courses In Mod|L 8 

Om course In Flntf^'Ans 8 

One «Mirm in Education a 

No special ii^vidual redifi^^uraftp are A^jiitole other than 
"Master’s EsgS3^ " ' 

^ 5. Teaching preparation and ploeemtafU 


No training or preparation for teachi^ is required under the 
Humanities Program, but nearly all sttj|mt8 in the Program are 
vocationally interested in high school teac^% and eled; to take one 
or two courses frenn the Division of Education in vocational subjects 
pertinent to their individual careers (e.g., in Guidance or Administra- 
tion) . Up to 6 semester-hours of such work may be credited toward 
the MA^ in Humanities. The Program haus had no experience as yet 
in placement. * • ^ 

6. Organiaation,.adn^ni$trationf co»te 


tu Stm0 eoorikk'4ion 


The Spring Committee lias worked togetlwr infmWilly bat doeely 
in planning the Pribram, and Professors Myitm and Teppor have 
developed and are teaching "The Arts in the Renaissanee” on lira baas 
of pad; experience with cocqimttive teaching hirangem^ta and oroe^ . 
deimrtmentaloonraecontait. Faeulfym«nberBofiJl relevant d^»ar^ 
menta aro being broi^;fat into mbcktkm with the Pn^ram as the ’ 
proqiecte of needing their servioee arise. 

k* AieU ar y ij’Wii '< 

> StndtfitB outline thdr.priigiiains in cofoultarion w}^ the 
fenr the at the tihie ^ theit^ ebtxihde. t^^^ 

suH with as i^dieaaty, priioai^^ if they iihoh^'iN^ 


p ' 
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their programe, Tlj© eeaay adris^ has been mentioned in section 4 
(d) aix>ve. 


e. iMek mn most 

The Program lacks the experience to make an assessment of the 
relative merits of its various parts. 


d. Cott$ tmd mmrem »/ tmpport 

The direct annual cost of the Program amounts at pr^nt to the 
staff time given to the Program courses — i.e., a teaching load of three 
courses. The regular departmental teaching loads of the contributing 
faculty members are reduced in full compensation for this work. The 
loss to the contributing departments is negligible and is met by 
omitting one of the wurses that the particular instructor would other- 
wise have given — an omission which is easily made up in a subsequent 
sem«ter. 

In the remainder of their course Work, Program students have been 
taken without difficulty into existing r^lar departmental courses. 
Most students are taking only one or two courses in addition to “The 
Arts in the Renaissance,” and so far have done nothing more than 
bring wirollments in a few particularly appropriate deimrtmenta) 
courses closer to an optimum level. The Program can grow much 
larger before it^ needs are too great to be m^ by the present College 
faculty. Departmental course offerings are flexible at Hofstra and 
can be adjusted to meet changing denjandsi 

7. Faculty 


The PA)gram courses are taught by men intei^ted and experienced 
in integrated, cross-departmental teaching and research. The Chair- 
man is seeking to bring oth^ faculty members with similar inter^ts 
into association with Program, eitlier^as essay advisers or as in- ^ 
structors in courses devised e^>ecially for Prografa students. How- 
ever, the needs of students in the Pit^ram axe to a greet extent well 
met in regular departmental courses taught by men whose interests 
do not nmge far beyond their own departmental fields. 

There has be«i no significant opposition to w skepticism about the 
Program among the faculty of the^ College. Related departments 
have been whpldieartedly cooperative in*ordering books and planning 
new or ratified ooprsw needed by the Program. The support of . 
the adminis tration, which has decided to encourage such programs 
and has created two scholarships far tin HumanitiM Pmg iym^ ^uld 
also be n^ntimied. ' « 


^ tWs heading at presept If it kerns 

advistihJe in Um future, core oourses siinilar in character to “Tim Arts 
of the Benaiseinoe” will be added. These might be in “Tbs Twentieth 
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Century,” ‘^Tbe Cltasic Period,” or wiotber geueral area. Such addi- 
tional couraas are not felt to bo necessary at present, sinc» studcsits 
are introduced in the Renaissance cmirse to a method by which they 
can thenaselves thereafter interrelate the arts and socio-moral climate 
of any period. If courses of this nature are added in the future, stu- 
dents will be required to take only one of them, electing: whichever 
one best suits their interests, backgrmind, and professional aims. 


FVancis^ Coll^giei Hu^itffiiti3§ Progr^un 

Ckmirmtmt •/ B rnrnmmmm i IHHitim t frmf. EUm T. Arm^mm 

Oro4t^Ue Btaif; AMOcUt« iYof, MaUImw B. Erttm (CSulrtEum <tf Ha- 
manltte* D«pm^mt), A«l«ant I»ro£. ChrKty M. Tajlor (HaoiAalUas 
Program Adrlaw). Prrf. Joaeph Anlrod, AMdirtaat Frot Wward B. Kauf- 
maiio, Aastetaut Prof. Herbert L. Kauffman, AaaocUto Plot Jamea H. 

Stone. 

J. G^n«rtd and rmmtmitt 

Tl» San Francisco Ool^^ QMieral HrananitHs Prograin ia 
an M.A. progiam tha Department of Humanities in co- 

operation 1 -ritJi the other department of the Dirision of Hinnanities 
(i.e., Englwh Literature, Forrign Lan^ugee, and Philoec^hy). 
Among these, only the English Department offers an M A The 
College does not offer a Ph. D, Tl» faculty is divisional rather than 
departmental in outlook and aasignment; all membera.of the diTUsional 
staff have had erperiesnoe teaching in the undergraduate introductory 
HumanitiM course; and aJl have be«i appointed with an eye on tltfiir 
ability to <»ntrHxute to the purposes of the Humuiitira Program. 
Students in the Humanities Department take 00 percent of tl»ir 
courses in tl^ other departmejate of the Division. In effect, Pm- 
gram has be«i created out of and makes use of the neources of the 
entire Humanities Division. 

The MA. Progr^ is based <hi tiwi assramptioo that its graduates will 
te^h in State junior coUeges. Eligibili^ for such teaching requires 
a junimr ooU^ or general secondary teaching credential, and most 
students m the Program i either have, or are working amcurrently 
(in the Division of Education) for, a teaching credential The Pro- 
gram aims to give its studei^ an integrated gra^ of the seveiml arts, 
Hterature, and philoec^hy which will pr^re them to teach ingeimrai 
education oiurses designed to cut across the boundaries traditicmally 
set up bOween h um a n ia ti o fields. It does thm 1^ directing rtadente* 
attenticm to the kiiufe of xeUtionA whkdi the subjechi of rtndy have 
inoonunoii with whatever is prunary to aU of thei^ rather than their 
aaff dOT t al, ifapartaBontal qmUitMe. ^na(^kioI^ the Pn^yam lequiiea, 
as a culminsting eiperienoe,. a oouzee in the theory and poadioe of 
teachix^ an int^pwted Immanitfee course. 
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Aside from the inching otmrse, the HumanitiM curriculom has 
throe main parts: (1) a block of three Huinanitie* aemiimrs, offeml 
by the Department iteelf, deeigi^ to imbue rtud^ts with an under- 
standing of integrative pnrpoeM and methods; (2) a block of three 
course* in literature; and (8) a block of three co\irm» in philosophical 
concepts and intelleetiial history. Blocks two and three reflect the fact 
that ns(^ beginning humanities tochers teach rournw in literature or 
intellectual hlAory. oi^ the heart of the Program* inal tides 

all the arts and philosophy and approach^ its subjects of study 
humanistically rather than departaiwitally. Its intere^ 11 m in (»n- 
cept and nwthod rat ^ter than any specific hi^orical average. 

2. •nrw&isMnla, dmgn^ 

The idea of integrated courses in the humanities and the practice 
of integration in the Humanities Division has alwairs been rtrong at 
San Francisco State College. Faeulty uaially tea^i in more than a 
single field, and all have often taught in the sophomore Humanities 
course, “A Study of Life Valu^” Tlie College thus was well «}uipped 
and more tlian willmg to eataldiah an M.A. Humanities prcgnm 
when the recent rescinding of a State prohibition against the estab- 
lishment of nonvocational liberal aria prc^rams in State oollegM 
outside the Lniversity (i.e.* progranis not leading to a teaching cre- 
dential) fir^ permitted it to do so. Such a prc^pram seemed amply 
justified in view of a growing and changing demand for junior college 
teachers (discussed in section 5 below), and the planning stage of the 
program included many discussions and omiferenoea/ with junior 
college officials in an attempt to find out just what they iwere looking 
for.” ^ 

The Program was inaugurated in the spring semester of 1057 and 
42 students were actively enroned during 1958-50. Two MJb degrees 
were awarded in 1058, two in June 1950, and at four aiore ware 
being completed in the summer |bf 1959. 

S. AdmtUtUm md rwfMiremeitla; $9udetfi chmr$ctBfitUc» 

Applicants’ undergraduate r«»rds should show a concentration in 
at least, one and a rwmtmable familarity with at least two other of 
the following fields: literature, philosophy, flm arts (particularly 
the history and appredatiqn of painting, music, etc.), and history. 
Work in other fieldii may be given (mnsideration as evideime bf bacb .. 
pound appropriate to the gmierkl hmhknitfse prt^gram, but cisper' 
ience 1 im been that students with nmi-litiinani ties Intcl^knihds do ikt 
have satiSfecteiy ^ 

wdrk of Program. T^us thobe strimg IMiniridl'!^ 

gfbunds w3l be asked to tato one even two 
sra^sters of humaniBcii qomrS^ imdifSr tkS aupiMloni^eif B ft f i w Aw . 

ities siitf . Add i tkm al prq[>aratkai in litmatmS) philoet^ji or tba 
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aits will aim be required £w students whose undergraduate training 
seems de&:ient in any respect. &4idtt)ta wlmee records do not show 
work m the hisstory of WeMern Civilisation will be required to 
Readings in the History of" Oivilisation^’ over amd above their course 
work in the Prt^yam. 

^ Ail applicants are interviewed by Profeesor Taylor, the Human iti«i 
f rogram Adviser. Candidates are admitted proviaionany on the 
Ixaais of their nndergredoate records and the results of tlw inteiView. 
^\n Introdudi<m to Graduate Study,” talow by aU students during 
their first semester in serves in part the function o/ 

screening candidates. On the basis of their performance in this 
Humanities course, studeote are often requested to take additional 
course wor^ and «>ine are advised to drop out of the Program. 

^ Stud^te in the Program Kmd to score hij^ on the Graduate Record 
Examination— that is, they seem to be better than average ^udenU. 
They also give the impw^on of having broader than average inter- 
Too often this brMdth is unaooom{Muued by academic staying- 
power, a defect among applicants to the Prx^fnun which new, more 
stringent admission polios seek to remedy. 

4. Curriculum 

Comrm re^mirtm%mU$ 

/Vsn^ from '*P deficiencies in undergraduate preparation, 

the minimum ^^l^^grara oonsi^ of 80 units (at least 16 on the 
graduate level) of i^urse work, or 10 cour^. Tli^ are distributed 
m thiee bbcks •« de^ribed in sectiim 1 aboire. Thpreof a student’s 10 
Muises are a fixed requirement (i.e., ah introductory and an advanced 
Humaniti^ course and the course in teachii^ college humanities) ^ the 
remaining seven may be elected within the three-block framework. 
In cho<«ng the electives, some attempt is made to achieve breadth of 
coverage both across de^rtmental fields ai^d serose historical epochs, 
but broad coverage is oonsldered less important than integrative un- 
derstanding of the humanistic diaciplinea. The aipi is to build a pro- 
gram around the focus of a student’s ihtere^ The main pioblem is 
not to btoaden students’ work, but to define its focus and give it oo- 
het^oe. As for creative arte courset, Urn Deparfruent prefers not to 
make roc^ theee in its curricul Tim i 

El^*yw are iraiely tato out^ of the Humanities Bivlai<m( i.e„ 

■ lUteratttie, Foreign I^iiguages, Humani- 

^ o(wrt(idfteri|ig^ in the oth^ 

^ ^ dep^ihente ontsidfe 

* ■ CStfln^ ih t^.fii»purttnente 
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'social, }K)Iitical, and economic affairs. There are no Departments of 
Classics or Religion. In compensation, Humanities courses include 
the appropriate study of art and music, and the Departments of Hu- 
manities and Philosophy offer sufficient course work in the kind of 
study re<|uired under block three.. The re<iuiremeint under block two 
for studies in litei^ure is met by work in the Departments of English 
and Foreign Languages. 'Fluis course offerings appropriate to. the 
Program are exactly coextensive with the offerings of t-he Division. 

Minimum conn?® requirements for a normal departmental M.A. are 
IB units in the major field and 12 in a related field, or quantitatively 
the same as th<^ for the M.A. in Humanities. However, the “related 
field” requirement does not apply in Humanities, since blocks two 
and three are regard^ as integral major requirements. In practice, 
students have not generally been requested to take more than 30 units 
of course work to complete the Program, but there is a growing dispo- 


V sition to request them to take more than the minimum course load. 
This tendency holds also in the English Dejmrtment. The normal 
student course load is ft or 12 units per sem^ter, depending on a stu- 
dent’s-^ircimistances, so that one never completes the Program in two 
semesters. Students generally take a year and a half or 2 years to 
finish their work, 

b. Program efmrtm 

The three Humanities courses required under block one (aside from 
the teaching cour^ which is described in section 5 below) are all 
conducted as seminars. “An Introduction to Graduate Study” at- 
tempts to inculcate beginning students, coming out of traditional de- 
partmental backgrounds, with the methods and goals of integrated 
study. Students read and discuss a lengthy list of major works and 
do research under the dose supervision of the professor. This course 
is taken usually during a studrait’s first aem^ter in the progrun. 
“Artistic Experience- in General Humanitiefe” attempts, by the use 
of critical, stylistic, and historical analysis of works of art, to enable 
the student to explore the nature of art as rach first, and then to nar- 
row down progressively, through particular ^yles and partlmilar 
artists, to the nature of particular works of aii in themselves. The 
course covers significant body of required reading and requires 
weddy essays and continuing independent research ; it is conduced 
by informal lecture and discussion and continuous consultaticm be- 
tween students and professor. Neither coarse has a final examinatiffl i r 

The third Humanities course is chosen from among the following 
offerings : “Literary Experien«s in General Humanities,” “Philoeopl^ 
ical Experience in General Humanities,” and “Hi8tori<»l Experience 
in General Humanities.” Only the first of tluse of^ooal ooitrHB 
has been ^ ven so far, since not «u>ugh students would enrolled in 
the others to meet the State enrollment requir»nenta The Dei^ui- > 
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inent intends to begin offering all three in a three-semester cycle in 
1959-60. Each couree is given by a single faculty member, although 
extensive use is made of guest, prof^eors. Three upper-division 
Humanities courses are conducted by panels, but the Department does 
not. make wide use of this device since its staff is composed of men 
capable of handling courses of a cross-departmental nature. 

e. Exmtmimmiums 

•\t present, .no general examination is given, but the staff has agreed 
that a 6nhl examination will be required of all candidates for the 
degree beginning Fall 1962. The Department has not yet decided 
upon the exact nature of the final teat ; it may be either an oral or 
written examination or' a rigorous master’s thesis or both. Begin- 
ning in the fall of 1962, all'M.A. candidates will alsoJbe required to 
pass an examination which displays a reading knowledge of one lan- 
guage — Greek, Latin, French, German, Italian, or Spanish. 

No thesis is required at present. 

•. Tjrpictd fr o § mm 

The following . actual pix^yam is typical; under the first block 
requirement, Humanities courses as required ; under the second block, 
cour^ in “The Modem American Novel,” “Tlie Victorian Age,” and 
“The Romantic Period” (all in the Department of English) ; artd 
under the third block, “Ancient apd Modem Classics” (in the Hu- 
manitiM Department) And two course in Philt^phy, “Spinow” 
and “Materialism and Naturalism,” taken at the University of 
California. 

/. Dirmetad a$mify cotunm 

Students rarely take more than one directed study course. Most 
do not take any. 

5. teaching preparation and placement 

BecauM the Humanities Pit^ram bias been founded and developed 
in clbee rdation to the problem of providing junior college teachers, 
instruction in teaching Uie ccunmon general education humanities 
course, has been an important, required part of the curriculum. Thus 
students are required to take, during their fi^al semester, a course in 
problems in the organization, planning, and process of an integrated 
humanities course on the college level, whether they have, or are pur- 
suing, teaching credentials^, or not. the course, “Problems ii^ Integra- 
tion of the Humanities,” was originally a 2-smn^ter ieSurse and was 
conceived , to be thd Program’s culminating experience, but it has 
been reduced to a aingle semerter in length and the focus of the Pro- 
gram has moving away from vocational toward academic prep- 
aration The course itself has come to deal lees wkh tAach jng proc- 
esses and techniques than oijlginMly, and more with qimstioDs of cur- 
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riculum and academic content, including the study^ of works generally 
covered in undergraduate humanities aiurses. The cour^ includ^ 
intemahip in an actual undergraduate humanities course, which in- 
volve auditing the cour», discussing it with the professor in charge, 
doing vanous chores, simetimM actually teaching a number of classes.' 
The college d«s not generally make use of graduate teaching aaeist- 
ants, but the Humanities Division hop^ to make room in its budget 
for widening use of such assistants in the future. 

The demand has gro#n. rapidly among California junior colleges 
for teachers with exactly the sort of preparation which the Program 
provides. In the first place, there is a growing need in the junior 
coUe^ for teachers in academic general education courses, and a 
growing tendency to seek people with academic training rather than 
high school teachers or graduates of vocational MA. programs. Ilms 
burden of supplying junior coUege teachers is shifting from the 
Division of Education to the liberal arts divisions of the College. In 
the second place^ despite the strong traditional preference for teadiere 
tramed thoroughly m a single departmental field, ttiere is a growing 
realization among the junior college especially, of the value of tesch- 
era^capable of handling courses covering the whole realm of the hu- 
manities. Thus the Humanities Program is preparing students for a 
large and growing market. It is too early, however, to have received 
meanmgful reports on the teaching perfonntace of the Program’s 
gradual.^ 

6, OrgmtiMotiony i^mtinUtration^ cotu . 

«• Siaff eoordbuttioH 

Staff members do not hold regular matings, but work in cloee, oon- 
tmuous contact with one another. There has always been full agree- 
ment upon purpose and methods, and deep loyalty to and coh^ion 
around the Division Chairman. 


6. Admisorr syMmm 

Students plan their programs with Professor Taylor, sketching out 
a tentative program at the beginning, then redefining it if neosMarv 
as they go along. Every program is an individiial matter, depending 
upon each student’s interests and needs. The decision as to a student’s 
needs rests in every case on his background. It is by no means un- 
usual for students to be requested to make up deficiencite in their 
^dergraduate preparation; mdeed, the standards for performance, 
m the !l^ogram have been rising, and there is a growing 
to require preliminary work There is, however, no. firm policy at 
prerent on what this should amount to. 

Schedules are quite flexible. “An Introduction to Graduate Study” 
must be tabm during the first semester, and the teaching crntm, 
“Problems m the Integration .^ the Humanities,” during last 
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(usuaDy Ae third or fourth), with the third required Himmnities 
course tod the seven electives falling in-between according U> Uie in- 
tnnsic logic of e«ch program. 

cu Mmmmunm mhieh mm 

The most, effective mechanism in leading students to achieve the 
sort of symth^s of learning which the Program aims at is the inte- 
grsti^ coii'rsM offered by the ffumanities Department, These are 
valuable not just l^use they offer the kind of apprwich which the 
Program ^eis to develop, but also because they lead to a great deal 
of personal interchange between the rtudente and the Departmental 

faculty, tod hence to much informal as weU as formal learning and 
onentation. • ^ 

d. Cinu mmd »tmree$ of tmppoH 

'^ere is no significant difference between the ratio of staff time to 
studemta torolled in the Humanities. Department and that m other 
comparable departments. Humaniti^ courses are taught by men 
who are used to interdepartmental studies, so that no abnormal 
amount of preparatkm is required, nor any doubling of staff, other 
than occasional use of guest lecturers. Humanities students do not 
reqmre an un^al amount of directed study courses, nor do tlwy have 
to additional formal oohrse requirements. Because of the inter- 
^K*iplm^ competence and experience of its faculty members, the 
Humaruties Dirwion is- equipped to offer an interdisciplinary pro- 
^rem of course without expenaive staffing oontrivamm Becauw of 
^ mterdiscipUnary oritotatica of the Division, the di^iereion of 
Hui^taM students’ course work among the other d^rtments of 
the Dn^ us fairly evenly balancad by the use of Humanities 
ooursee by students from other depactmtots of the Division. 

It has been necessary to increase the staff of the Division, not 
beca^ of enroBment in the Hmnaniti^ Program, but because of a 
rspidmcmease m toroUment throughout Ua Diviaicsn The Humani- 
Program itself has for the most part simply shared in the 
genw^ expansion Perhaps fewer courses have been added in 
other defiartin^ta of the Diviiuoii ance 1957 «i a resnlt'of the esUb- 
lial^t and growth of da Program (ainee its cour»s have drawn 
staff and students away from potmtaal offaings in tlw d^rt> 
ments), but no couises have had to be drc^ped as a direct result of 
^ff tinm omitrilKited to die Program; 

Along with ^ other departnei^ l»ognuna, the Humanitiwi 
Program is j^id for out the Diriskmal budget Huaumities 
ooMt in fun as part <rf faculty membere’ leaching loads. 
Again, Maff are Dlnaioiia] ratlM* than depa Hw^M ital ap- 

pointees, and aUbon^ ea^ kana toward a particular depaitmsnt 
mort taaioh in two at least 
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7. Faculty 

AJl seven members of the Humanities Department not only have 
strong inter^ts in more than a single departmental field, but also 
have had extensive experienM in toacliing integrated humanititt^ 
oourses, eitiier at San Francis«) State College or elsewhere. Each 
has taught in the College’s undergraduate Humanitiw courses, and 
the Department as a whole has had long exf>enence with an int^gp'ated 
Humanities program. As a result of their ex{>erienoe in the' under 
graduate courses, faculty members come into the graduate coursee 
thoroughly familiar with the interdepartmental approach. 

Breadth of inter^t and competence has always been required of 
new staff members in the Division, and such breadth has grown as 
a retmlt ofteaching cour^ deigned for students in tlie Humaniti^ 
Program, There has never been anything less than enthusiastic 
support of the Program among the faculty of the Division. The 
Administration of the College is also giving strong backing to the 
Program. 

8. Strength^f tceaknestm., changes and dactlopmcnU 

The value and suoM«i of the Program are wlf-evident as long as it 
guards against facile or merely verbal integration. In this iwpect, Uie 
Program has (»rtain weaknesses at present. There is need of more 
systematic checking and supervision of students in order to ensure the 
organic, deeply experienced integration of the subjects of study which 
is the goal of the Program. More stringent screening is needed, and 
a surer means of bringing to light students’ abilities and needs early 
in their programs. There is also ne^ of systematic and continuous 
advisement of students by single advisers — perhapi^ by means of a 
weekly seminar during the second and third semt^rs; and there 
should be swne rigorous culminating experience to test the student's 
achievwnent The ^sentially elective nature of blocks two and three 
also seems in practice to to somewhat haphazard and purposely 
prtgrama, not giving well-defined coverage nor, more important, auto- 
matic internal «msi^ency and purpose. This latter virtue i^cmld 
have a way of being eiunired. Anally, the questi(»i of coverage has 
not yet received syriematic attenrion, so ^t there is as y^ im wdl- 
defihed basic body of knowledge requifW to be ooverod in every 
program. ^ 

The drift away from the original strong vocational oriMitation of 
the Pro^m has be«i mentioned above (s^ sectitm 5) . In addition, a 
result of the rescinding of tiie requirement of conovnent work iisar 
a teaching cred^tial, a few students now cmne with the intenticm of 
going <m to ^xstoral work cnr librarian studies. But most sta<^its 
still meet IMvisiofn of Bducation requireBMiits 1km junkm ocdl^ie era-' 
deiitials if tl^ ha-ra mk almd j done so. 
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Ck*irmmt,Frof. Fietor HmrH*, DmpmrUmtmt of Em^U^ 

Adpisorp ComumUtop: WiUlam O. AjrdeloUe, ProfcMor 
History; Edmund de ChMca, Profewor asd Chairman ol Departmani 
Romance Laa«aa*ee; Robm-t Idichaelaen, Profae^r and AdmlniatnUye 
rdrector of Schojl of R^l^lan: J. B. Strood. Profeswr c€ EduMtlmi ; 
Rob«t TumboU, Aaaodate ProfeMW and Chairman of Decartmenl <rf 
PhUoaophy. 

1 . (fBHend atnd cotnpttr&^v^ rettufrks 

The Humanities Progcam of the State University of Iowa k a 
cooperative M.A, program based upon a cross-departmental curricu- 
lam and a number of interde|>artmental wurses offered by the Pro- 
gram itself. It k designed to supplement the ^)«cializ«l work df 
imveraJ departments and to (»mbma their resouri^ in order to give 
stuaents a broader understanding of the domain of rwponsibility and 
choi« in human affairs, of ^andards in conduct and of faith 
and loyam^ and of the warch for eicellence, self-knowledge, and 
self-exprMBion. The M.A. in Humanities may serve aa the terminus 
of a lyottd prc^gram in liberal arts, as a profe^onal degr®® for teach- 
ers 6f humanistic subjects, or m an intermediate step toward the 
Ph. D. in one of the relate departments. 

Students in the Humanities Program wwk primarily in two of the 
foUowi^ ffel^ building their schedules around a single area of con- 
^tration: literature; history; philosophy and religion; language; 
fine arte. In addition, they do about a third of their course work in 
integrative £»minar8 on various Mh^ptuaJ topics offered by the Pro- 
gram itself. Staff for tb^ seminars during the last three years has 
^ dra^ from the Departments of English, Art, Eeligion, PoHtical 
French, PSychia^, Histoiy, Anthropology, Philosophy, 
Jouraal^ai^ (^iental SUicHes^ and Olasdcs. 

Althou^ the Humanitia* Program is not organised as an aut<m- 
^ous ^partoant, it k somewhat aimil« to the program of the 
HumamUes Department at San Franciaoo State Col^ in schedule, 

rove^ a^ approach Both programs require that about two- 

thirds of a student’s couroe work be devoted to an arw of otooratra- 
tion coven^ two humanistic fields, and that about one-third be Caktm 
in mtegraUvo Humanitia coureea The main differences between the 
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two programs are tiiese : (1) the five fields included in the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa Program give ^udents a w*ider range of subj«;t 
matter frcan which to a>tnpose their areas of concentration, since the 
San Franciscx) State College Program does not actively include the 
Departments of Art and History; (2) the formula for coverage in 
the area of concentration is more permi^ive in* the Iowa Program, 
since the two fields of coverage are fixed an, the San Francisco Pro- 
gram, whereas the indent in the Iowa Program may choose any 
two of five fields; ^(3) the integrative courses, in the Iowa Progtam 
are more s^ific in content and 1^ concerned with the methodology 
of integrative study. In a word, whereas the Humanitiee Pit^ram 
at San Francisco State College is a positive, aut^omotiB discipline, 
the Iowa Humanities Program is oonoeived rather to be a coordinu- 
. i^ ^vice for students wanting broader humaniitic studi« than 
single departments provide. In keeping with this distinction, wl»re- 
^ the San Franci^o Humaniti® Dejmrtment offaio a required course 
in tlio theory and practice of teaching a college coutse in Humanity 
the Iowa Humanitire Pn^ram h^ no such requirement, but permits 
a reduction of work in one of the fields of ooncentratitm if relevant 
courses in Education are elected. 

^The Humanities Program joins with tl» creative arta departments 
fn offering a combined M.A. and degree. In order to earn the 

rombined degr^ a student follows ap integrated \mt essentially dou- 
ble program of work. In general, the emphasis in the UJL ear- 
nculum would be upon areas other tl»n th^ in which tlm JLFjL b 

program has already been taja® by mndidate 
for the M.F.A, in Art and m EngliA (Creative Writing). The Pro- 
gram also mak^ po^ible a Ph. D. minor in Humanidee, in which a 
doctoral candidate is (me of the departments in this area does work in 
two fields other than that of Ms major and takes nine sranester hours 
of work in the Humanidee <»urses. The iekcdtm of oourees is made 
with the candidate’s endre program in mind and must ha^ the 
approval of both the home department and the Humanities Program. 

2, E$uMUkm»entj emrcBmub^ dogrrees 

The prt^ram was launched <m the undergraduate levd in 1W7 with 
a single experimental course taught by professors of English, History, 
and Claries. A year later a new undergraduate mtjor, and perml 
new courses, were offered under the label of *T5uro^ 'l4teradire 
and Thou^t” In this f(mn the work prospered modeAly for Mvanl 

yrere. ooortto attiactod superior stodsni* iHth many diffeiM 

mttttsate j additional depaitittii^ took active part fa the teadiing* a 
^dfol of majore received dieir diighe«s in BtutmMU wd 

Tnoui^t esdb year. " - 
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In 1966 the, and organiaakion of the program were changed to 
aa»rd with what it was actually becoming — atruly interdepartmental 
curriculum tn Humanities. Tlw fine arte, including imaginative writ- 
ing and dramaUc arte,, were formally incorporate into the design. 
Liaison with the soaal sciences was improved. The student was given 
a wider rahge of option! within which to arrange a concentrated and 
coherent schedule of courses. Graduate degrees were offered, either 
.#or tenmnal i^udy or Imbed with tl^ M.FJI. or Ph. D. in one of the 
Msociated depvtmente. In the three yi^ since ite expansion, the 
Program has continued to grow ^^ly in the richne^ olf ite offerings 
and in ite appeal to ^le ^udente. It now falls in the middle group 

of (kpiartment4l disciplines in re^»A of majori enrolled. At present 

there aw about 20 candidates for the M.A. di^ree. Perhaps 200 stu- 
dents take the Humanities courses each year, about half of them grid- 
oate Audenta. Five M.A. degree were awarded in 1958-59 ; between 
10 and 12 are ftsheduled for 1959^. 

S. Ad m h tio n proeedui^ and teqmirtmumU; ttmdent eAwftarlcriattca 

To be admitted to tl» Program, a rtudpnt mu^ have had an under- 
graduate major in general humanitiea, such as the one offered at Iowa, 
or a major in one of tl» humanirtic de|»rtmental fields. Other prep- 
aration ia aoixptable where the M.A. course of ^udy can be suf- 
ficiently expanded to make up deficimdtee. 

HumanitioB courses regulsj-ly attract a cross section of the best 
studenis on campus, both becanw certain preroquisites- are imposed 
(i.e., the core rourses in literature and in the hiMorical-cultural area) 
and because the staff for these cwurses is made up pf senior faculty 
mwnbera. An interesting index of student abilities, and the only one 
uniformly applicable throughout the University, is the composite en- 
trance test score, by which,, beginning in 1953, student registrations in 
the various departments ha%’e been measured. From 196.3 through 
1956, according to Uiis index, studepte in Humanities courses ranked 
second among all the academic departments, and from 19.56 until the 
present they have ranked first Thus the questions raised in the 
Humanitiee Program can be serious questions, and they can be treated 
imaginatively and systematically . 

4. Ci$rHeaImm 

♦ ' 

m.’ Cmmnm rrfiiirrwiiii 

TIm stw^t works primarily in two of the five d^ulinental fields 
listed in sett^ one above. He ohooeee an area of oo o o ea tymtion to 
server aguide in the seleetim of courses and of a them topic, end as 
the basis for hU M.A. exeminetiim. PoseiWe trees of oonoelitretion 
u»hide the followup; mvilketion of e period (Ghusieal Cttknie, for 
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example ; the Middle Agee ; I^.naiesance and Reformation ; the Ago of 
Enlig^htenn^nt ; Nin€*4eelh Century; Modem Culture); a na- 
tional culture (England, Frtnoe, Gfrmauy, Ruaeia, Spain, . Italy, 
Si>ahisJi Anwrica, etc.); literature and the stage; reUgitm in Wert- ’ 
ern Culture; amiparative literature; aerthrtioa, criticasm, and tl» 
artf». Hoa-ever, each student is encouragetl to tubrtitute a similar 
organizing principle appropriate to his own center of interert.. By 
building his program around such a sipgle %rea and approaching it in 
the context of his two fields of rtudy, the rtudent balances tlui breadth 
of his training with an interdeparUMntal field of specialuation equal 
in thoroughneas to that of a departmental major. At tte M.A. level, 
this field of s{>ecialiaation mort he precbely oentezed and fully treated. 
Any given area of ooncentration can be dev^ped in quit* different 
dirertio!^ 

Approximately 21 of the 80 seroerter boun (i.a, about 10 otmraes) 
required for the M-A. are devoted to oduraes in the 2 aubject &dds 
and the area of concentration (or, if the rtudent cHooeea not to write a 
thesis, 88 SNnerter hours are required). Tliirty ^or 88) hours s4e a 
tniniinum, and presuppose an undergraduate bachgrcmnd of 12 sem- 
ester houre in each of 2 huhianirtic fields outside the rtudent's major. 

Studrtits are also rpqtpred to take 9 hours of work in the Hutnani- 
ti«t courses, which serAna as integrative seminars, aJlhouffii other 
courses similar in their interdisciplinary design may be used to satisfy 
|»rt of this requirement Thus slightly l^a than one-third of a stu- 
dent’s (^rse work is devoted to more or leas off-ortatM* rtodiea 

The minimum requiremenU for tl» MA. (30 houia with thesb §nd 
»8 without) are^ by the Graduate Colkge. In pi;srt.ioe, most rtu 
dents of most (Apartments exoeeci this minimum. In this respert there 
is probably no significant difference brtwerti rtndmts in ihe Humani- 
ties Program and stucknts in the r^ffular departments. 

Each Humaniti^ oouree is taught jointly by two instructor from 
different fields of rtudy. The inrtjnictors divide the responsibility for 
introducing tlie various works, and for directing the discuMon, but 
both are pivsent tliroughout and sliare the give end take of dassroom 
analysis. Some lecturing may be part of the cla^ schedule, in cuxjksr 
to sketch in background or provide links from one work to the TOXt, 
but the classes ordinarily proceed as ooUoquia, or seminara, and are 
Rpt small enough to maim roch procedure po^ble. Term papers an* 
regularly assigimd. A student may register for 2, 8, oy 4 hours’ credit 
in each oourae, depending on the extent ot the indli^deDt irorfc he 
undertakes 

Each <x>uree explores a nng^e kmMi of majm* importance in Werteire 
culture. The books studied in any given oouise are significant expiw- 
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d, Thedt 

Students taking the degree with fewer than 38 hours of course work 
must submit a thesis. ’ This may be undertaken under direction of a 
</ i^aculty member in any of the participating departments, though it 
will usually reflect the interdepartmental nature of the Program. It 
may be a piece of historical r^^rch, a critical study, or a piece of im- 
aginative work in writing or in the fine arts. Typical recent top^ 
have been the backgrounds of T. S. Eliot’s critical theory, the origin 
of a philosophy of social work, and the relation of form and ideology 
in the writings of Katherine Anne Porter. Where the thesis is a-piece 
of creative writing or studio work in the fine arts, it is judged by the 
^me Standards as prevail when such work is submitted in the separate 
department, and the studio or worksliop instrui^.tor will be the chair- 
man of the thesis committee. ^ 

V «. Typicd progrmm 

No report. 

/. Dirw€t«d tti$dy-^comr*9* 

A, student who take^bjs. degree with the minimum number of houis 
of credit will do almost all his work in courses. As he expands his 
program, there will be nmre room for “reading" courses. 

5. Teaching preparation and placement 

Graduate assistantships are available to qualified applicants. These 
have ordinarily been held either by candidates for the M.A. in 
Humanities or by students who have a degree in Humanities but are 
working'for the Ph. D. in a related department. The graduate a^ist- 
ants get a sort of on-the-job training. Otherwise,' no formal instruc- 
tion in teaching methods is required, although work in one of the two 
Sf)ecial fields of study may be reduced in scope if relevant courses in 
IMucation are elected. A teaching certificate may be earned by taking 
' the appropriate technical courses in Education. The work needed to 
qualify for teaching the specialized subjects becomes pail of the stu- 
dent’s program. Most Humanities students who seek certification 
choose from English, History, or a language, though a number of other 
options are also available. The MA. part of thh Humanities Program 
is still too new to have amassed any significant information upon the 
placement and performance of MA. graduates who go into teaching. 

6. OrganiMoHon, adminUtralionf eo»t$ 

e. Stmff eoaeiimmUom 

The Humanities Advisoiy Commit^ is called into session by the 
Chairman when questions, of general policy arise. The Chairman 
also meets informi^y witii each pair of instructors in Program coursea 
to review the bamc plan of each course. Instructors work toged^ 
thereafter to establish the reading list for their coarae and^re|>srs 
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their ^l^saea. bh^fl meetings Held befeire esdh cla^ usuaHy 
quite informally, te o^ttlino the procedure for the period. 

i. Ad^hory tytiem 

A students program is first blocked out in conference with an 
adviser, who is gehendJy the Chairman of the Ingram, The stucfent 
then usually insults his advlBer ^ch semester thereafter, and also 
ooor^^Jps his plans with the wishes and requirements of the pro- 
fes^^in his major area of interest. 

c. whith aw ^ 

The requirements of course distributiorr, not merely by departmerits 
but in coordinating the sybl^ matte? of the various course^ may be 
said to be the of the plan; but these are paralleled in importAnce 
by the interdepartmental cpurses, and the wimle structure is guided 
by the oomprehensive examinations at the end. 

4. C^m m4_ • a a r w « 0 / 

The oosta of the Huwwiitm Progran^ in termi of stall tuna ineluda 
aavisement duti^ and the services of two ipstru^org fpr emih nf the 
six Humaniti^ oouraea. For the rest of their iiwtructjqn, students 
u^ke u^ of existing omjrse offerings ip the partidpating d^iartmente. 
Not all of this rtaff time is devoted to graduate ^udaute, but it w<mld 
be difficult to calculate the portion attributable to them. Each cour® 
is counted as a full course in computing the instructor’s teaching load, 
and departmental Ic^ds are reduced in compenaaticm. Advisory 
services are contributed over and above departmental work. Thus the 
direct annual cost of the Program is a teaching schedule of 12 courses 
and secretarial, office, and other incidental expenses. The cost of the 
several graduate assistants, research assistants, and fellows must also 
be charged to the Program. As for indirect costs, no department has 
had to drop a course as a result of staff time contributed to the Pro- 
gram, ahhon^ in a number of instances, especially in small depart- 
ments where' a flexible reassignihent of course has been difflcujt to 
armnge, (^rtain courses have been put into a longer cycle of rotation. 

All of the instruodonal «wt is paid out of deparhmental budgets, 
but all participating departments receive additional budgeiary sup- 
port to the extent of their partieipatien in the Program. Tliis usually 
amounts to the hiring of a parN-time instructor or graduate instant 
to taka over an elementary course or s^^on released by the senior 
staff membar. Funds for ^llowships, graduate scholarsbii^ and 
research asmatantdiips oome from the Imdgat of the Graduate CoUege. 

» Funds for graduate asd^antehips const frcma the mm-departssMital 
budget of the Dean of Libwal Arts. 

7 . fanilfy 

All participating faculty meroberp have received their apogintinepte 
bacauae of the needs of regular departments, Irat moat Mve made 
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their way into the Pro^«m because of cr(»a>(iepartmental intere^. 
For example, (me of the two members of the English Depart^nt 
who teach Program courses holds Ms degree ,in Comparative Liter- 
ature; the other does his research in the history of ideas. The pro- 
fessor 4>f Oriental studies who teaches a Humanities coarse had his 
formal training in Western Philosophy. The professor of Journal- 
ism came to his specialty by w^y of the theater and the writing of 
fiction. The classici^ is an ex^rt on classical and medieval drama, 
as well as an actor and producer. The professor of Religion, who has 
published authoritatively on the Alhambi^ is a professionally trained 
architect. 

The Program has also workS(i to broaden the interests of its faculty 
participants. The teaming up odt men frc«n di jfferent bachgnmnds re- 
sults in the consideration of problems, and often the choice of as- 
signed texts, in whicdi one of the two has not done prior professional 
work. The juxtap<»ition also stimulates a rethinking of old patterns. 
Some unconventi<mal pairings have been deliberately and success- 
fully tried for this reason. 

Although participating departments tend to make new faculty ap- 
pointments primarily on the basis of their own needs, they have been 
cooperative in releasing the time of their staff members who are asked 
to teach in Humanities courses. A handful of faculty members have 
always been skeptical as to the value of the Program, but there was no 
open resistance to it when it was established, and almost all who have 
been asked to contribute to it have been pleas^ to do So. 

8. Strengths^ leealcneMes, changes and dev^optnents 

The Chairman and the other members of the axe aware of the 
danger of superficiality in such a program, and ere vigilant to im- 
pose a rigorous discipline. Faculty memb^ who, have had contact 
with the Program, whether as regular staff or guests, usually oome 
away with respect for its int^rity. 

Another problon has been the student’s feeling of hmi^essnen. 
The following comment comes frcnn a student at present fii ptiwHing his 
* M.A. in Humanities: 

I bate oQe main to tba ProaraBL. That la, that the m.a. Hmaaai- 

tlee fradiute Modant la a maa without a couatri’. He haa no Inatmetore 
in hla own department to whcmi he can tom for extra help, and the |wo- 
feeeora in the odtm’ departmmta are natuiUr more inIMerted in the |^d- 
nate atudents in th^ own fielda. Unlma the stodoat has doim hla ond^ 
graduate wtHrk in sonw depaitmmit M the Uidi^uitx in which ha la now 
doing the bulk of his M.A. work in Humanlttea, be mar fail to receive the 
intimate attrition from prof eae o ie wbfaA la an tntogral port ct any gtadaate 
program. t 


The plan of study provides detailed directicm for each student^wUh 
regular consultations and careful choice ei ooQfSSS around tha cns- 
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tral area of concentration. The mushrooming of the Program im- 
posed a heavy burden of advising. Similarly, the large number of co- 
operating departments made for an increasing amount of admini^ra- 
tive detail. The growth in class size has made it difficult to maintain 
the “seminar” class design. In other words, prosperity has threat- 
ened the Program with attenuation, and it seems likely that some of 
the best featUres of the Program can be best protected only if it re- 
mains -fairly modest in size. 
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tlniversity of Chicago i General Studies in the Humanities 

Chmirmmmi Norman Ma clean, Pro feasor of Enfiiah 

CctmmUtee: Ikjark Asbin, Associate Professor of English in the College; 
Onwrenor W. Coopa-, Associate Prof^or of Music and of Humanities In 
the College; Alan Gewirth, A^ociate Profe»>r of Phlloaophy William H. 
McNeill, Professor of History ; Alan SlmiMon, of History ; Rldi- 

ard 0. Stern, Assistant I^rof^^r of English and ot General StndiM in 
Humanities ; Joshua C. Taylor, Associate Profewor of Art ; Warner A. 
Wick, Prof^wr of Philosophy ; David Willlama, Professor Humaniti^ 
in the Oc^ege. 

1. Genertd and comparative remarks 

The Committee on General Studies in the Humanities originally 
offered a 3-year M.A. program which ran from the junior under- 
graduate year through the first year of graduate study,. In many 
ways, its program is still fundamentally a 3-year program, for the 
Committee believe^ as strongly as ever that its objectives, which in- 
clude both general and specialized training, cannot be reali^ unle% 
students start the program in their junior y'ear — or else take more than 
a year of graduate work following a normal Imchelor’s degree in a 
department. However, the Committee now admits a fair proportion 
of students with departmental bachelor from the Uniii^rsity 

of Chicago and from other colleges. These students always take more 
than three additional quarters to fulfill the Committee's M A. require- 
ments — as yet,, no such student has itH:eived the M.A. in less than 
five quarters. 

The Committee expects its M.A.’s to have bcrt,h breadth of view and 
specialized competence in an area of learning embracing two hu- 
manistic fields. The broad view must encom^mss both history and 
the major humanistic fields (art, history, language, literature, musk, 
and philosophy). To meet the hi^ricfl requirement, frt.udents must 
have a picture of the development of Western Civilization from its 
origins and a more detailed pid^re of the hi^ry of aome particular 
country, culture, or pekod (each pid^ure appearing in about the dej:^ 
achieved in^ a year’s ^loge sequuice in “The History 'of Wertwu 
Civilization” or in “TnHIidory of the Uniteil States”) . For the sei*- 
ond broad reqnir«iient,%A.’s are expected to show s(mM familiarity 
100 
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with the subject matter and methods of inv^igation of at least fire of 
the six major hnmani^ic fields. In support of this requirement, the 
('’ommittee offers a series of introductory oooraes in the kx fields. 
Th^ courses are .taught for the m<»t part by members of the appro- 
priate departmental faculdus and are d^gn^ for students at the 
conventional upper- division level. 

h or their speoialilsed training, which is the central interest of the 
^£.A. year, students must take at lea^ three quarters of g^raduate work- 
in two of the humanistic fields listed above, and write a master’s paper 
on some specific problem involving relations between the two fields. 
The M.A. paper is the culminating part of the program. Two omiraes 
are dev<*ed spedfically to its preparation, wid each student works 
ultimately under two numbers of the faculty familiar with the two 
fields the indent has selected for his specialisation. The Qeoeral 
Studies prt^jam is unique in placing this pwt of its rtudrats’ work 
under tlm direction of a profe^ional writer, Professor Richard Stem, 
in the belief that no humaniMic ddll is more important to acquire 
than ti» skill of writing well. 

Within these large aims, the student is given a great deal of per- 
mi^ion and even encouragranent to tailor an education to fit his par- 
ticular abilities and personal and professional interests. The aims 
are so large, however, that the Committee naturally prefers to have 
students start the program as juniors, and insists that students who 
start with x departmental bachelor^ degree must spend a good deal 
more than three quarters to g^ the MjL 

2. EskAUfka» 0 Ht, enroUmtnu, dmgre^t 

TIm Committee on General Studies in the Humaniti^ was au- 
thorked late in 1951 and admitted its first students in the autumn 
quarter of 1962. Since the Gimmittee did nc^ wWi to offer all three 
years of a three-year program at the start, it had no M.A. student 
until its third year. The general history of its enrollment is as fol- 
lows: for the first four years enrollment incr^med slightly; for the 
last 8 ^ars there has been such a rapid incriaae in applioadcms 
for admismon thaj it now constitutes one of the Cmninittee^ chief 
problnnat At the end of tlM ^ring ^piarter ot 1989 there were 67 
Rodents enrolled, a figure that tahea in junicua, seniors, and Uiose 
^who Imve ooniidited at least years of work. Of this 

nun*», about 24 were gracfi^ % the of spring 

quarter, 1959, tiie Omniaitteie teui edmltted m<we ita<tenti for- the' 
coming iyitamn qosrter thaai R wanted to have, and on paper they 
aeemed to be the be^ qnaliAki group R hid yet taken in. IheenTOlI- 

nwnt problem now is to Ray under 70 students, of whmn no more 
than 80 should have tlmir B.A. work. 
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3. AdmtiuioH pro€*dmrmmHdrequirmmp«miaisMmdmttckeracteri»tica 

Requirejnents for admiaaion to the MA. jear are junior and aemor 
years under the Committee or the equiralent. Without this back- 
ground, admi^on is conditional upon making up ga{M in pre{MU*alio<i. 
Pre|)ereti«n should include the following four elmnents : ( 1 ) a year's 
college sequence in History of Western Cirilisation ; (2) knowletbn* 
of the political, social, and econwnic a£q>e(^ of one large historical 
period, culture, or country (three c»ursea, two umiaUy in History) ; 
(8) knowledge of the basic principks and probl^is of at least ftve of 
the six maj«* humanirtic disciplii^ (acquired by rtudente at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago by taking the qpeeud introductory courses offered 
by the Ckunmittee) ; and (4) m<M« extenaire knowledge of two ho 
manikic disciplines (generally five coursH in one field and three in 
anothm-). Applicants’ gra^ records must also be outManding. 

The Committee thinks always in t^ms of a 8-year continuum, and 
examines hLA.. entrants’ transcripts doeely for gaps in coverage. 
Again, the purpo^ of Um program m to achieve spedaliakd omnpe- 
tence in two fields, and bro^ knowledge of Weeimvi Civilization and 
of at leart five humanistic fields; and, although Rodents with regular 
departmental Imckgrounds will probably be orerprepared in their 
undergraduate major, they are usually quite onprepar^ with respect 
to breadth. 

Applicants for admisskm to the MA.. yqjfeget in touch with the 
Chairman of the Committee, who^ on the ba^^^their rewrda, writee 
long, specific letters telling them mtactly what bmirae work they will 
have to do and how long it will take. Experienre has made it ptmible 
by now to d^rmine fairly aotmrately just what each applicant will 
need. In addition, the Cmnmittee likes to have a perstmal interview 
with an applicant If this is impoasibte, it insi^ on some personal 
oorrespopdmioe with him. The Chainnan, Professor ex- 

plains that the Omimittee *^se«ns to aUract a certain number of 
academic nn^hs who have flitted from <me place to anothm*. ‘General 
Studies’ sminds to thm as if everything hi very vague, and vagiMo^ 
is what they are looking jha*, and tl»y are what we are trying to 
avoid.” 

Students in the program are better Utan average. Since applka- 
ti^ now are much grmter than capacity, the Ccanmittse is foreed 
to do what it would try to do anywEy*~to sdmit only good, d^Mnd- 
able ttndents. Profbioor Maelean ia coming to think of the p m gmm 
as an hcmors program, but is r^t^ant to imt himiw^f in the poeiitao 
of having to turn away stikkids who have unusual gifts and mteiesU 
that do not dmw <m the academic rstord. 
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4. Curriculmm 

m. Csmnm Tmquhmmmt§ 

In addition to making op deficienciee in preparation (as d^cribed 
in section 3 abore) and to taking the required two-quarter course, 
“Preparation of the Master’s Papw,” ^dents take ser^ courses, the 
majority of which should be related to Uwir resMutrh preplan. This 
problem must involve at least two forms of art or fields of knowledge. 
It should not, however, cover any more ground than seems neces»ry 
lo pemjit in formed research involving the two disciplines. The Com- 
mittee feeto Aat spedalired knowledge of two discipline is pofflibla 
at the M.A. level only within a narrow range. TTie important <^ject 
IS the ^ieliaed research, not the ext«it of coverage. Committee 
students going on to a departmental doctorate are warned t^^they 
will need about one extra quarter of course work to bring their cover- 
age of ^y single disdpline up to the level rrached in a regular de- 
partmental MJL program. 

Except for the introductoiy course in each of the major fields 
described in the Mxt section, students take departmental «mrs^ 
only, nio Committee dreares that the large view of the humanistic 
fields be based on a rareful preparation in each of them, and feels 
(hat the separate subject matters and methods of invertigation can 
be most eapertly and precisely taught in the departments than- 
selves. Some departn^Ul cemrses are naturally better designed for 
the use of the Caumittee than others. In addition, the Committee 
encourages departments to offer certain oemraes which are n<^ rrallv 
needed to tl» (^jartorat’s own ^<tots (to instance, courses in 
translation in the Greek drama or the Roasian novel), thus enriching 
the general offerings of the Division of Humanities. But the Com- 
mittee has devtod (Knirses of its own only wlwre ahwlutely necMsary 
and has placed tbi^ under the directfon of experts in the fields 
concaved. 

k. frami tomnm 

The omirsee tiered by Um Committee are of three kinHa. The fint 

is a set of six ooonee Uuit senre ae into)duotkms to the advanced study 

of the majw kumankac fields: “The Study of Art,” “The Study of 
History ” Study of lauDLguage,” “The j^udy of Literature,” “The 

Study of Music,” and “The of Ihilo«)pl^» These are thmight 

of as undergraduate omuMS, mutogradMde students in the 

prognm smUines ddto <ita oi them lo tl^ gnduate yearinex- 
<hange to tiTng a geeduab ecMrn in their eenior year. MJL stu- 
denta from other univeirstJes genwalfy have two or three (rf these 
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couraM to take. Although tliese cours«i vary Considerably iu format, 
their purpose is to pn^ent to the .st udents in a concrete &rm some of 
the important methods of investigating each field and at the same 
tin^ to acquaint thsip with the diversity of subject matter ’in each, 
“'t'he Study of Literature,” for example, is organised about the three 
maj<»' problems of ht^ary audy and their interrelations: the proh 
lems of discovering what an author -wrote (“Textual Criticism”) ; 
the problems involved in under^nding and evaluating what he wrote 
(“Literary Criticism”) ; and the problems of seeing added dimensions 
to his work by placing it in di^erent hi^ri<»il contexts (“Histoiy, 
Philosophy, and Literature”). 

H^e courses are usually taught by four or five experts in the field. 
When taught by this number they have the advantage of letting the 
students see experts ttting different methods of investigation, but 
they seemingly canmA be oiganiaed with the oompactnei^ and <xm- 
tinuity of a course given by erne man. The chief need for course of 
this kind arises frtmi the fact that Committee students have less time 
to familiarise themselves with any <xm subject than departmental 
dents and, if it were not for su<h oourses, might graduate with a liter- 
ary background made up of a cxiurse in tl» modem novel, one in 
Shake^)Mre, and another in the Romantic po^ 

. At the other end of the curriculum, as the second kind of Committee 
oourae, students take a two-quarter course in “Preparation of the 
Maker’s Paper.” This (X)urse (^erat» for a time as a class course 
in ifibUi^Taphy and methods of scholarly investigation. Th«i, when 
tlM students select the particulsr problems on which they are going to 
write tl^ir papers, tl^ are placed under tl^ dire^mi of two faculty 
members. One, Mr. Richard ^m, who is in charge of tl^ course in 
“Pr^paratiem of the Ma^^s Paper,” has Um re^p<msibility to see 
that every i^per has quality as writing. The seocmd research adviser 
is f^iliar with the two special fields involved. Sometimes a third 
faculty m^nber is nee<^. Toward the and of the ocnirse the students 
are brought tog^i^ as a class again so that th^ am have the bez»& 
of group crlticten bif^>re sobmittiiig the final drafts of tl^r papers. 

lije third kmd of Committee ctmrse has to do wlUi inching pp^ . 
aradoti and is desoibed in seetitm S below. 

No g^ral examinatimtt are givra. The Committee feels the med 
of a final examinatiaii, but u^ivklual pit^;rain8 vary so grodly ihid 
it ssMiaiinpoeBlble to devise <Hie. T1^ pieedmimion quMifyingm^lli^ 
inadoD nMntfened in the Annofmeements has been ^ven ufTfoT^ 
»ms reason. It was fradble only whUe tiui pn^^ram was small and 
limited to University of Chioigo stinkiits, wlu> omild be tei^ for a 
certain anuMint of omnimm badrgrcmnd widi slight variations. 



d, Th»$t» 
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Mastei^ papers are reBcarch pajwrs on probfeim mV'olviug at ^aat 
two hunmnirtic fields. Tt» two-qn»rter course in the preparation of 
the papers haa been disaiased above. Some thlae have been the fol- 
lowin^j: “The Votticist 'Uteories of Wyndham Lewis and Ears 
Pound,” “The Critical Theory of G. Wilscaj Knight,” “The Settings 
of Shakespeare's Song^” “Hume's Aesthetic,” “Calvin on Art, Mmsic, 
and Idterature,” “Conwptions of Prc^r^ in the !Tin^»enth Century, ” 
“Tolstoy’s Philosophy of History,” ‘TTie Id'^ of Decadence in Bearfe^ 
ley,” “A Dialect Study of Z, 0 ’’ 4 ^cm,” “Time in Mann and 

BerTgson.” 


tlian “Preparation of the Master’s Paper.” 

r«aekin§ j^ptEr^tn emd plaeMwewf 

Sfore graduate of the General Studio in the Humanities prt^pam 
go on for doctoral wprk or into professional »?hool8 than enter any 
other field. The field attracting the second larg^ number of gradu- 
ates is junior college and college teaching, particularly in colleges 
offering general courses in Kunianities. Few gtiaduates have so far 
entered high school teacliing. 

The Committee feels a particular responsibility toward those of its 
irtiidents who intend to teach in general humanities courses in colleges 
or junior «)11^«8. Accordingly it has arranged a course, “T««ching 
Methods in the Humanities,” which is open only to students who have 
such inUintiona. M.A., stui^nts admitted to this course are attached 
to ^ freehmaa Humanitke courts in the College, do all the work re- 
quired of fredum® takHig the course, must attend the olasBes of one 
ijection, are 'pemitted to attend the weekly faculty me^ings of the 
course, and every few weeks meet in a seminar with the director of 
the fre&maa Haraanitiee course, a Icmg-tims membw of the Com- 
mittee. Students taking this course may use it as ■ one-quarter coarse 
toward their hLA., since they hare to maater a eoiu^torable body of 
subject matter as well as be ccHM^emed with methods of twmhing it. 
The oo™ has also bera citified by ttie Department of Eddcatkm as 
Um eqoiralrat of one of the ooursee needed for TeikiW CerttficaUcm. 

Few CkuMnktee dudeata have taken thecoursn in Edia^um ntiodod 

for Tesohw Oertifeatimi, and meet of these few took them before th^ 

«tttfired the pregram. Since the program alreacfy toida to be much 
hmrim- in its dmumds than the nmnnal depavttrmittd M JL, sttalaids 
t^ to aw^ the sxtoa five omirsM or so if possible. Kone of those who 


*• Trpieai progmmt 

No report. 


/. IHr0ct0d ttmdy c€>ur$ms 

Students »ldom take any directed study or reading cour»>« other 
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wish txj teach in junior (tollegw has yet been hindered in g'^Ung a job 
by the lack of Teaching O.rtific*tion, although those with it are easier 
to place and have areas open to them (soch as the ^ate 9t California) 
where the others canntA enter. The Ocwnmitt^ explains this aituMion 
to its kLA. <»ndidat»i early and carefully. 

6^ Orgtmhatiotu tHtministradim^ <^ls 

emord4mmt^0m 

Oripmixationally, the Committee operates as amply as possible. 
Daily operations (aside from teaching the Committees courses) are 
left to the dliairmam and to Mr. Richard Stem, who takes charge of 
M.A. candidates after they start to work on their papers. The mart 
basic duties of the Comuiitiee’s faculty are two: (1) to determine the 
program’s policies; (2) to superri^ the writing of M.A. papers in the 
members’ fields of ^>ecUl competence (although the Committee fre^ 
quently calls upon outside faculty members to help it in this). In 
addition, the rtaffa of t^program’s introductory courses in the vari- 
ous diK'ipline® (except*!^ Study of language”) always include a 
Committee member, who does not, however, attempt to regulate the 
(X>ntributions of the ad hoc rtaff members. The Committ«’s faculty 
has several thnee volunteered to aMist in other administrative duti«, 
chiefly in general advisory work, but as a rule they lack the time to 
undertake heavy advisory burdens. 

Admi§orf 

M.A. studemts’ programs are formulated m ocmsultstion with the 
Chairman, or in emailed letters with outside applicants. Thereafter 
the Chairman consults with each rtudent aevwal times a quarter. 

e. tftmmum ttkieh mrm matt 

The Cmnmittee’s introductory oouraes are an effertive OHMms of pv 
ing students a broad familiarity with tl^ humanities as a whole, but 
for the paipoaes of Um MJL. y»r the most effective administrative 
measured are the pmonal attwtioB given to studente by the Com- 
mittee’s faculty, which ensurw a meaningful program of cour^ work, 
and the guidanoe in research provichtd in tJ^ ‘^iaste^ Paper” semi- 
nar by Prohsaot Stem- 

d. Cmu amd nmrtm of m^aaa 

The oort of ©du<»ting the Omimittee’s MA., students is smaU sum* 
they do mort. of their worir in courses offered r^ularly bjy die def»rt- 
ments of the Division. 0<»nmi^ membeni and other cemttib^ng 
faculty mambers gat no reduetkm teaching load or iiMaaase m ad- 
ar^ eather tor th^ advis^ aNrtoee or for tfitching tjwgnwmto of 
the Committee course*. The Clminnan b given a little mdra BKmey, 
and the work dmm by IVofeswr Stmn counts as haU of his te^hi»g 
•asignmmit, Altogether, Um financial om of tlM is thns 

somewhat leas than the adary of a single faculty mernbo'; Um co^ in 
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terms of tiin« is a good deal more Uian tlte tiiM of a ediig^le faoaltj 
membef. The cort in either es»e, however, is far fhmi. of 

an autonomous department of ooan|Murahle 
But DO (^mtnbutxDg department has had to make addkicma to its 
staff oecauM of ti^M given to the wmrk of the CcNiuiuttee, nor 
any departuwnt had to dropV praise or offa* one k«i freqi»ntiy. De- 
imrtraentai ooursM crwited primarily for the beoeht of On^ttee 
Students have wmply brought departmenLai offaringi ap to capacity. 
1 he Committee has tried to avoid a^ng sxmirihutmg departments to 
overburden Lhemselvee on its accxKmC 
The Ooramittee has only a staU b«Igot of its own, uaed pri- 
marily to share the wUary of lit. Stem with the Department of 
English. No 8upp<^ has been solicited from «itai(k ■ourwe. 

7. FocmUy 

Tlw faculty of the Committee «»sists of 10 men, of whom 8 do 
both graduate and undergraduate teadiin^ and all of wh«n are 
interred and have had experience in general edu«tk«n Colkdivelv, 
they have been to give the Committee apecialked oompe- 

tence in the major humanistic diacipUnee. Since the beginning of 
the Conumtt^ there has never been a »ri(Hw or prdonged differenoe 
of opmion among tiiMi or a personal disensicm of any kind. PersonaJ 
friendship has been one of the Cmnmittee’s mo« 'valuable assets. 

.knoLber assrt should be m«itioned : the strong support of the Dean 
of the Division of the HunmnitiM. The oonoepLion of a graduate 
committee for advanced general rtadiee was in great part Dean Nap w 
Wilt’s, and than m no doubt tW Dw W^ilt wm crudal in making 
it a reaUtj: he supported it p<^tkally, financially, and i^vchoioiri= 
»l.y whan it needed all the suppwt poaaUe, and yet kft its decirimsi 
and destiny op to the Committee itself. 

Conceming the problem of getting the r^mlar (kj^rtments to 
consider the needs of the Ctanmittea in making new appointments, 
the Umversity of Chicago has been offering 

grm tor m Umg thMt there are e4oogh good mm around who 
undewtand the ne^ of the CbmmiUee witboirt ite having to look to 
new appomtoumta for sudi OMn. The arrangement wiUi tl^ De= 
paitroent of En|^ to appoint Mr. Stem jointly has been the o^y 
m^anoe in which departmental n^port in makreg a mm appdmk 
meat has been enlkted. 

The Ooeimittao was uitlHMi^ by a umoimom trots of the 
Divi^ of Hmanttki, b^ in fts early stagre it «oM^«od 
givinp cm the pait of deptv tn i enta l faculties in the Uw^m wbidi 

were reaamreble, wire sxprsMBd <^y and antffiy* fo the kmg 

bsiw w^dly benefi^ttl. Certain Buspbere of tlui 
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»^npi worried a lk»mmjUj8e m Gtnernl Studiaa uj tii» HiunwiUw 
wiKild >(« curriculum Q!>til it t«U|fbt nothing? witi pnKjision 

and that it would attract and adnut stut^nti who har® not bewi * 
wcc«HRful in any om tkld and » imagina they may be good at a lillJf i 
bit of evwything. The C\)mniittee faala^that tiMse feara have ban 
Twtiovifti, and PMnmed in tbo only way poMbk: admitting 

gi>o«l or wi}>enor Btodi'etA, by taking a apocad interert ui each atuikml 
and hia fufure, and by having a faculfV' who liav© both • 

wide hutnani.<ic background and d*ti.nrt^m withm their owti 
siK'Cial fieldi*. 

To bring togot-laH" euch a faculty ie amoe man who gwiQ- 

inely me»M tJifet« rwjuirwnonte, aiUmigii they ara invanably gener^» 

111 giving of themaelv^ ako are very hiiay meeting other detnaadf 
But, (o use Profiwor MaeJean’s wonls, "tliere is always a ihrMtaning 
category of faculty memliers whf*«' tina> is not fully occupied, who 
somewhere missed the boat, and who, by some seeming law of pey 
chological associalioii, have joined the force* of Integration. If % 
committee gets !(»de>d with these witling offerings, it is lort^ — both 
educationally and politically (by poritkally, I n^an it will have no 
standing in the eyee of the faculty or the b€*tter i^udenta).* As ■ 
partial means of self protection, the Committee from the beginning 
adopted the policj of sele«ing only faculty who have appoihtrwnts 
m other ^abllalml parts of the University and who hare the r^ipect 
of their ooTleagne* in their partictilar fields. 

& Stf sw f ilba, wsafaiea a ei , ehtmgm ,m%d deml^ptmmU 

One main strMigth of the Ownmittee is that It offers its i^udenta s 
fmograra of stndtw which they want and which they cannot haA^e in 
tl» wgnlar department*. Its atudents'^ motives vary. Fir* of all. 
some simply think it a pleAAire to get some picture, of man's historical 
development, sunw apprectatjon of hia humanistic achievements, and 
some specialtMd kiwwledge concerning more than a single kind of 
humanistic «ihiev«neni. T1 m« students (for example, a number of 
wom«ti who are married to graduate students or young business men 
in the city) find Um pleasure of learning a complete end in itself. Sec 
oml, many students who plan bo go on to doctoral work or professional 
schoote 88^ « genarai gtmp oi llm humanistic fields for the power it 
will give then to see any one field with iichmm and new ii»ight 
Third, tliere are those students who are excited about many things and 
wmni lo the morld on for before swlfliiig upon a angle inter- 
art, or 1 ^ akwac^ know their oentraJ iirtere^ but iava many ot^s 
thi^ te eop^isia fo <bw^)p helm forning fo MM or voQstioii 

oaly. Fw^f , stud^te planniiig to foa^ in oc^^es and jwtior col- 
lege want to pnapara for worit in eiMral hwnanitiei ooujwei. , 
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ll»e ( oinnuttws wx^'oiui maui strcii^li has U'<*n the ( l<x> jH'rsoriH) 
re]atioi;Klin>s ainoii^ its btudenis, lU faculty, aiui belli logvilw^r, wli^li 
have made the Committw a little spec iai- group with sjxicial students 
who get • great deal of sjiecial attention. To retiun this intimacy, 
tin', ('onuniUee has decided to linht enrollnMUit to Uiat number of stu 
uents which can lie entertained at otie time in the C'hainnan's lionu*. 

A major weaimvs, t'Sjxx'ially in the Committee's early years, wa.s 
Its rtudenta fear that it gave them little ascanty <ai the acaikunic ox 
I liange. This has ultimately PimuVed only by tlie prof»%«ionAl ,sur 


oeaa of the CommiUoe’a graduatett, but during the tirst four or hve 
>x^«re til© Comniitlee had to play tlie part of an active Plat'eiiient Offits} 
and make Mire that us gnuluato * ‘ * ‘ i^lfcstarf. 
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University of Louisville: Division of HumanUie» 

Program ( 

lHr0et0ri I^f. Emeat HsmoM, Qiainnui ot the BloBaiitka Div^i 4 oa 

1. General and compantUva remarks 

The Humanities Program was inaugurated in the summer of 
1958, primarily to recruit prospective teachers from gifted students 
of the humanities otherwise employed, and to provide opportunities 
for in-servite teachers to continue their studies after school hours and 
m summers. It was designed to supplement existing MJL programs 
within the Humaniti^ Division, to stimulate new ona, and to provide 
a basis for coordinating studio in the History of Ideas, Other M JL 
proems within the Division indude due in English, which, smce 
190 |, has graduated 100 master’s candidate; 1 in Fine Arte, which 
since 1952 , has graduated 10 in q^eative Art and has built up a staff 
^d faculties for an MA.. program in Art Historv: and 1 in HusJc 
History, developed in 1959 . The other departments of the Division 
.(Modern languages and Philosophy) do not offer the M.A. degrw, 
but do offer copies on the graduate level. Related master’s programs 
are offei^ m History (in the Division of Social Sciences) and in the 

School of Music (M.M. and M.Ed.). 

The main objectives of the Humanities MA. Program aiw fl) to 
^rch for noetic integrttois of;mteal studies, (2) to keep the teach- 
ing of the humamties abrei^ >f ntodem research, and (8) to aid in 
the^pkipment of depaijfaental programs. At present, the oom- 
po^p>art8 of the minimum 80 suM^-hour program are (1) a 
^Wlod 3 semester-hour humanittes Wse, “Studies in Ammiciin 
Thought and Culture ;« (2jT a minimum of 12 semester hours in one of 6 
major fields: History of Art, History of Idras, History of Literature, 
History of Music, Modem Language (French, German or Spanish 
^temture) ; (8) a minor of 8 stmiestor hours within the humanitira or 
in related departments; ai^ (4> a thesis, induding 6 semester hoars 
of tn^is gaidan^ , . 

The principle of the Hmntnities MA Program remains the — 
as that which has guided tlte development of tiie undergraduate pro- 
gnu^ only now applied to graduate edimati<m. It is to pronde the 
offerings of exlstipg and of potmtial dspartmoits (eg., Comparative 
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Iitor»ta«), «j,U «oh lu. de»^op.d «.«wii iLA. p™„» „ M™i« 
Hutoi^ al«*4j, dai.i «d to iot<wnto Ubew 
g«m. boa. thomoaT- ud .TOh«% with oSSri 
fn!„“ » ««»«« Hi^of Thoi^t 

TU pn^iplo^ 0 , to ooorfinui ,nd IwJd, roth^ ,0 

wiiii exiting cUpartinenti^prograais. 

hfeW of ^ prog^ It would ideally kad to Thi« would 

^ do^^ to «i^ eoJleg, t«ch«. in th. Wmti« oX”„T 
of general education, on t^ie baaU of (1) . *,ubl. major 


Such a progrmn ^d ^ „ ww^ri^;; 'ond^gradnat. prep- 

d^>A to the breadth of current pn^rrama of 
itoillT Ue HmnftniHwi Z 


S uTHr.xx'* "r*™” 

might “fl”* m the double miljor any two diecipliuee engagSlfX 
Static ^dy of man, prowded preeumabty that on® of the twn 
majors would remain one of thooanenthumiirtM disciplines. 

2- E'KAHthiunt, dtfntt 

*“<*«» of Creaan Writing prided the 
"qniaita to oieaan work, ml^nndarm^u^ 

with eoMdinaliag itthudepmSim!^^ 

uate 

tbe 

B wiA ^0, part-time ati wteti i |h the o# jjite u hMJt ta 
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S. Admdtri tm proc » dur0 $ and raqm ire t nen ktf tlmdant tdtaraciarit^ 

Students who can present an undergraduate major with B landing 
in 42 seniOT college sem^^ hours within the humanities (Engllah, 
Fine Arts, Foreign Language, Music History, Philosophy) are ad- 
mitted unconditionally. Others ma^ become candidates for the M.A 
in Homaniti^ on completion with B standing of 80 senior college 
semester hours distrilmtf^ as follows: (1) 12 seme^r hours in. one 
of the major fields above; (2) 12 within Ihe other fields; (8) 6 in (me 
period of cultural hi^ry and in “Principle of Cultural Hi^ry^ 
or ”The AdTanoem«it of Oultuie.” 

4. Cmrriculum 


m, Caarm fetwirtriwn 

A Homamties MJu pix^raso, approved in advance by the Chair- 
man, must uudmie dO se m etto* hcrars at the graduate level (of which 
12 must be in 600>level ooursee demgned ^>edfically for graduate 
^^mknta). The total umludes ft iMUirs of thesis guidance. Thh 
wmrfc must he distribu^ aoowding to the formuk deembed in ss^ 
ti<m 1 above. At least ft of the 12 major semester hours must be 
at the 600 lev^. , The niim min<^ houra may be taken in Fdneetim), 
to meet State omtifi^tum requiimnents. 

The required graduate (xmrse in **Ameri<^ Thought and Onltnie” 
is a seminar based on a critical eiaminaticm of ^)th (»ntury An^cen 
thought. A critical e x am in i ^mi of at least two in^pretatioiis of 
Ammdean Culture servee as a starting p<^t for individual studki 
of inqpmtant works, igsnSy and themes. 

TraMfer students are required to inelucto in thrir prograna i 
8-hour course in one pmried of eultaral Idstmy (Aneimit, Medieval, 
Senaissance-BareqM, Med»n mid Anwrkan) and a 3-bour course m 
either ‘*Prinriptes of Cultural ffistorj'* or *The Advanc^Mot of 
Oulture.** 

Four new' elective connes in *KTeetera Thoni^ and Culture Shm, 
the Enlightenments provide further <q>portnnity for integrative re- 
search. A cooperative course in *Materids and Methods of the 
Humanities*’ m under consideration. ’ 


As in all master^ programs, aif oral exiunitiation before a ooui- 
midee of the facnltyi covering both the thesis end ^ i^Adate’f! 
course work, is requi^. 

4. fk0d» ■ 

Ai tbMis, to be ^ad by tbne faevHy w | n K >hw f, two in t^ 
deparhofot and ona ip ^e« allied depaxtaMit (all of wheuo Id 
the e aa pun at ^ ]), is lafvpted. I^eiis a{>immd to ^ ^ 
ally indude a widb range of docuDmntation. Qome emupp^ Ijli 


.id 
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•*AfTEB*S MCntBB VMHHUiMB 

^ ®*“5™ “” to t*** 8«"7 of Tkf 

*' "-* *" «“‘”y 

«. Trpkai prmgrmmu 

A with a conventional nnderpadnate major in Enirliah 

haa aakrt agnrfuate pnognun entimlr ■>«»ote<i to Oontemporarv 
Tho^ht” P*‘'*<»>P''y. Llleeatnr^ Anwrican and W«ter^ 

A rtndmt with an undergraduate major in French has asked for 

^ 1 ^ “ «n<l«rgraduate major in PhiloocmhT and an- 

-hdr with an under^dnate major in Psycholos- ^ aLTfo“ 

/. Dirtted ttmdy coutmc 

^^parOdpatin* dap«rtm«te offer 600-laval independent study 

5. T e a ching peapmra^nm mmd §^ncam$etu 

** •era«et«* lioiiri of gradoate 

A^JLTta oortilloation requinm^ 

Hnmanitie.” i. nnder 

<5‘ Organk^oj^ administration^ pasts 

S- Ssmg toor i inatUm 

k* d i Ms s s ' f ffstt 

S*e section 0 (^) ahofi. 


The ivqained <xHu«e in ^*:4nMncati HhoHidit ah<i rwvie^. » j , 

prindple. of onltnral ^ 

.oral eurfiee. 

requirement# and the thesis, «-oagn we distribution 

A Costs mmd soaross •/ — jyim 

involves one new set of oonree# in 

pven in a 4.»»eatar cycle. Ihe kev oonm^nT^^ a “ 
ThooAt and Cnltnm.” o<r.;«i ^ Stiidies m Amaiican 

aiv ^ °? "*f <m<» ^ year and eveiy other eom- 
nw, had bam, pTO, ptmuoualy but less frequently. Imtenctoiu in 


oEADirATi onfimAL HuicAifmn laocnuia 



these courses sre relkred oi one eocutie, * se^m ei the 

sophomore Hu m * n it k » oottrae, whkh tht^ iroald <^bN^ise h*ye 
taught Faculty members ha?e Tolimtewed to giro indiTuiaal ko> 
tares in these oouxees without extra oompenntiam In determining 
teaching loads, allowances are made for admimstratira work and. 
thesis mpenrisoa in the Program. . . 

Enrollment in the Program is not large raough to rtrain the azi^ 
ing capacity of participating depaitmrats, whose graduate ccmxees 
generally hare ixxxn for additi(Hiid students. 

The M.A. Program has no separate budget, except for the nominal 
Divisi(mal budg^ for office help and supplies, althou^ a request has 
been made fbr separate allocetums. The Unieersity Derelopment 
Fund includes a oohai(torable fund io^ improremsnt of the library, 
whkh may be imed to meet the nee^ of the Program. FamaUy tame 
deroted to the Pregram is oemtrilmted by the semal 

7 . fmtmUy 

About ^ perem^ of tlm staff m the Hunum^e IHrisi^ have ttught 

in graduate or undergraduate interdisGipliiiary courses. Teaching in 
undergraduate coursee in ^Wmtid Litasatma* (retired ^ all sta- 
dents in the Cdlege) and **Piriods el Cultural Hutoty” (lequixed of 
all majors in the of Hwumi^) as wdJ as in the othm* 

Huamnitiee dkt^nes htf stiwHilated ioikaam at mrtfech sad e^rge- 
m^t of intellectual hcMiscm. The DirM<m has alws|si ^^ened 
candidates for teaching poaitk^ who o^ihiimd reasomhle Weedth 
with (kpth in thair eduMtira and rnsnarrh, sod the l^fhlsmd Chair- 
man almost always has been c ons u lted cm new appe^tmeats in the 
departmmits. Urns the faenHy ^ the Dfr^mi Is witib tJb 

problems inredred in inteidhi^diimiy ate^st. 

ff. ^TMiglfta, isonirwMias , ehangm and dasielefHiawls 

The ^Tcmg pmnt of tin entire Huamnitisg Prog r am , ladeigradiate 
and flyaduate, is its release of weative enwgy and hrtereal in ktoas, 
aaaong both fecaiky and at w d mrta The wsaknisi of^gtaduate Pro- 
gram is Ha prsasBt haiid4&aiaidh amatnma. The main diwidsratiiiii 

is the strengteing of ^ liJL Ihraipam lo ^ poaBt whim it 0 ^ 

serve as uudarpiaaiag fmr a ]%. D. ^mgram for ooOegB taanhnm «nd 
administratori such aa the ona daa^bed » ankkm 1 abein. 




Wayne State UniTenityx Depmrtment of BumenUiet 




C< mmttt 99 m 
kten. ▲ModAte 
fMBor d Hnxaanitx** 




5*^**”^* ^ W«r»^ Jota B. Br^m ; Geoi«« Nakhnl- 

** « PaikiAApby; B«auii OoWaM, AiMstut P»- 
1^® aXf*Ue, AAdstABt Profsiw^ o€ BnyUth 


Hofitia and Sin Fraia^ 3tM» OoDegw, the 
Wayne pr^nm leqwres bcoad disMbntion of coonTwork 

***• I>^artni«it of Humanities r^uires its 

(12 of the mini- 
^ eo roa, “Harter’s 

whidh t^roAooiL nffAv. a m| MmrAi 

0 *MtWrfffl» motoim » UMB( eonnw to Phflo«^hy, 
.W ^ 1 ^ 7 ’ ®«|J 5 * or tonigB Litontor^t 

12 ~ 

«* fan, to , rtodenfs 

^ *** “^ itofaiite ban alnady tokm 
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The r)epartnMnt of Humanities Also offers a se{MirAte pn^mu, 
of Arts in TeAching Coll^^e HumAnities,” in which a student 
eems the MichigAn Cwnmunity College Teeching Certi&ste concur- 
rently with the liberal arts Students in thi« program an re- 

quired to take 6 h<mrs of additional course work (Le^ three ^)ecified 
courses, including a teaching apprenticeship in an undergraduate 
Humanities course) over and above the regular D^aarte^ntal wquin- 

menta ITus extra work may count as credit toward the regular mini- 
mum 82 h<mrs,il thestudeoahaa roomfor k asa rs«dtof having met 
^ ^ regular requirements m an undeigradiiate, hot such a lub- 
8tit&tk» ia ael<kaD pos^Ua. 

'Hie Def^Crtin^t takes its d<»min to imlude the fleldi of art, hi> . 

tory, languages, Uterature, morie, and phiki^y, but penaito its ato- 

drata to take rskvmt ecmnsa whatavnr thay stay find S toff 

for Om H amani t i a a eourasa haa bean drawn ftoni mort of the d^»mi- 
mento in tiMae fi a ld a Tba mutation of Uie DepmtuMmt ia stran^y 

*®^^**^ ^ aoGial and politioal philoM^y are not exclnckd 

aa poaebla amaa of eta^. 

2. Bti MMmm tt dSag roe a 

The Humanities Program was developed and inaugurated in 1942 
by Dr. Harold BasOiim, then Chainnap d the D^)artmef>t of rkrm«n 
Although the Program offered both graduate and on<Wgraduate 
wDur^ from the start, the first gradtoyte degree was granted in 1949. 
The Department of Humanities was cataUiabed in Det^ber 1958 
There are 68 rtudwite working toward tba MJL degm U piuaent 
(including both applicants and amdidatee for this distia^cn, am 
section 3 below). Of thes^ abotrt 40 are a<tiva (i.a., took 1 or mois 
rours^ during tlw fall, q>ring, or aumm«r of 19fiiM9). About 6 or ' 
I of 40 are in the TVadKmg Collie HuniMitkie Pivy^tn, Tliis 
ratio has been typical, but ovaraD enrollment has increased about 
threefold in the last 8 yeara. Port the reaacm for this tacimtae has 

been a new requirem^ m the CoIlefB of S^uodion that undergrad- 
uate students take 6 kmn of undM^^^duale oounsa 

Their experienra in Humankisa omtrase MSa to have stemd many d 

these stunts into ^ ILA. pit^;ram itself, siiwe abmk one-third <d 
the stmients current^ mtndled in tl^ prt^^ram have omm from ae 
undergraduate OoDege of Edumi^ 
llA. degrees have been granted as follows; 196M0, 1; 1957-fil 
5 ; 1956-57, 1 ; 195fi-56, 5; 2954-55, 2; 19S5-A4, 0; 1952-63, 8 : toti-so. 

l;195O-5l,2;1949-5fl^0MWMM- . \ 

It takea, ^ the avwags, 8 <w 4 years to com p l j e t e the prbgrain towg 
( 1 ^ counting prerequiatto). |foet sliideiita work <a a par^^ 

® P®** m|^ or during the aumii^, 

often havini^to wait for needed oooraea to be offer^e^venmitfy. 





ICASTUt'B I^^UIE raOSBAlfiB 
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^ itiKte»t» M^eomirt^ fdlowiME fttU-tirai iohed- 

ttte. ^ teagtii erf tii» in <rf U» MjL lidcb dio in 

^ m«nidi»l latare of 0»e Uni- 
^ »B the pro«^ M« tenching in Detroit m 

^hc high OT Khoob ao4 ero not pennitte^ 

talra nK»« then aiz Innm of a^ne work p9 a^ne^er. 

i. /<^«auio. prvcJurm W .1.1^ 

K» rimi*<* to th. prognuB, 4 houg gf Mom Htaorr, «id 4 of 

forgimdiu^ fjomU»W»yi»8utoCon«g»ofLihor«I Art*. Thm 

^mreumu in^ ooiBpmB<y in » 

^ *»7^ ai«iiiiB»tioii btgiiiiiJiig in i*«o. App^ 

WWBn.WyS.oot 
«> <t>« MA prognm dinotly with- 

now d.nW Wmituno. OW.UT Uok 

!l * "P«^ •>>««•• fPon tin CMhg. of 

Morotton^ whiTO » kaguage is not required. IliuiT who are admitted 

'”*)*** ooWd. th» dwtfwwtt in the bro»d 

*" •J' Hwn«hiw p„,gnm, u 

•ppliottt mm i« w th. «piiwlwit of u ondmndon. mSta o« 

ofdio honiM uimiM^mdUwtoniiwgiwiawohoow 

f* * ?”!***>'■"»* >* »«* taw pwnd th. TweW So- 

l«^ rnomtuo M ^ oolhgi of Ediwam. In UdWoo, h. mwt 
tanW or mow I^nte t nnmbor of .pwiM woMt in wioo. do- 

»ta ta» in wUok «lm ornnidw, tfc-l ia 

®tatam. Wntomd w tfcn HA. pwginm nif not womnllf mow 

tkm tlwinfSTCCS^^C 

^ imml., ofcowion in ita .,,, 


i. 

^ ^^l^ninimn « koont nqnind for tbo 

S Sl^TT! ^******* mmiSa.h» i^M 

bo ndnood to tikn wnooo oooww potttmint to Umt pnitioohr poiiod. 


o 
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1 


foci an iwt aharply aA the baguniag of the tjpieal 

stotteifB W(M^ ao Umt the of prerHtii^ etedenla #rcw 

neirowneai in lat^fimiite of akrtma cfoea not arkai tl^ wadn 
proWom in planping eleetiTea b to tom&M a a^^ to n smna^abb 
range of et^ in to help him ^nthesbn hb intcnato and nach 
• well-om^ikred io&m hefon ^aitu^ hb maatMrb mnaT. Unit s 
rtodent with an intoraat in the Bpaitiih Reoalanoce wc^Jd perbape 
be advbed to tab ocniraes b Spaabh hbory and litmatnm and g«n 
eral BenaiaaaiMe hbtoey t»d art, A ita^t interested b ^malbn 

would be adriaad to taka ooopim b liteatoie, Exbtontialbm, 

and Mo<bm Art. The focue of btmt geimlly extend <rrer two 
aa doea the maat^ ama^ Mo atonapt b n^ to wid^ a 
rtod«itb program of ab^rai b^fond two Mtfa or a bbtmM 

period enwpt iimd^ aa wte atat^ wiU impiwra hb graap of hb 
bdd of ooBoti^i^m. 

Ap{Ht>xiBaalaly 80 to S9 ^ the miabanm 8 honra (anmonting to 9 
oouraaa at kart ) ate ^ lor acdMng a omtab de^ ^ beadtb 
of these bouxe are b £?e retired Husenbba o oni e ea : 

«Infcioda^ to tb literary, ai^ Vn^iia Arta»^ a labmatow 

typeof e^rse brolrii^; artmU {^i^tba of the ark; ‘^Ihe Expremw 
of Wertern Oiltttni b tb Ark frMtt 1S70 to IMO" or *‘lb Ixpieirtmi 

^ of Wertem Cuhwe b the Arts from im to im” m* “Expremion of 
Wertern Ckkttrt b the Ark D«b(| the Baroque Frttod’*: *Badi- 
<^TN>hy and Mrthode of Xnmatigrtaim^ (b the lmmaibim)>^«iM 
bwr; tar Qradeate lia|(»i^| *lfarta^ ffmay 

two home, ^^ebi who haim had no oouea b IMbgnbhy (U. 

n^ rtadrak) arareqnued,bad^eB,totalktoetwo^w «H3aeral 

Biblbgra^y^ ronrm gime ly the MAboiy D^Muiamirt. Abort K) 
more hoore are dirtribrted aetmdbg to the following iormk: one 
comae b Phibao^y <«Tle Amt^ and CWtkbm <rf Aa Art^ or 
‘^Hboty ei Aerthekor** m •*Sta^ut m Aerthatka”), mm omma b 
Art Hbtory, ona m IfnAs Hktoty, and mm b &g^ er 
literatora ( nwi a lly a period tmnmf), 

Mai^ atade^ Ib^ itertiy tabia one or nm ^ the Hi 
oomiea m »drt;p»AHdM <*<bkrti«rtioii to the Idlmy, 

Mnrteal mA Yimal Aib,» b partarnfauEv » Amofm* ofton 

waived). Aa n maak, thay hnra room b Aek ynbtiblM 

hw one <w two additkmal oloetir m, Be addMoa, oka m wma of the 
requited departmental emiiMB am lika^ to bO wl^ g iklda^a 
8^ oi omioentratbi^ thus jnneulnr Ao n*^^*j*y of omim w^ in 
AofieUand* * 



pw»d-«tolyA)tl *»lt tmffl i nHid^ |im eeaqiiiM 



s >- * - 





/'£'M r#. 
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ments (nUiier than on© segment) is to introdtioe all three 

fields during the first half of the 9eu)C8ter so that students have suffi- 
cient tuickground early enough for undertaking research for their 
course papers in any two of the three. In additkm to writing jwpers. 
students take short examinations at the end of each 2^*week s^prwnt 

The “Seminar for Graduate Majoiw” is given every fall seineSw. 
Its purpose is to brirrg students tc^ether at the end of their prc^jrams 
for a culminating discuasion of major periods and works of art and 
philosophy and their interinfliMincee and relationshijm. A iuisic qu« 
tiW, Is there a unifying elememt in the arts? is one of the many 
th^es of the course. Six or seven stmienta are iwually enrolled 
The major alignment is to give two reports, cme of which dMla with 
an unexplored wibject outside the student’s arwt of oof^mtration, aiul 
the second of which frequently amounts to a ftr^ draft of the student^ 
nuwter’s essay. All students are. required to preimre to discuss each 
paper. Book reports are also aligned aa bases for disoussion. £n 
roUment is not limited to De^utment majors, but nc^ mane than one 
or two outside students enroll 

e. KmmmimatimM 

A^h oral examination TOvering the Msay as well as course work » 
given at the time of the final acoeptanoe of the maMer’s esaay. The 
purpose of this examination is not «ily to test the imiividnal’s abiHt)' 
to defend the essay but ateo to test ^ grasp of the mbieet matter 
he has taken. Students in the Teaching Program are atoo examiimd 
on their gra^ of the problems inroJved in planning and tarrying 
through a college homanitMa course. These atut^ite are exana^ned 
particularly rigoroimly for thdr ac^lemie aohievmmt, since tl^ 
must be partionlarly well prepared. The examination ii given by a 
rommittee consisting of r ^r s pea tariviB fr^ the of art, mink, 
and litaature and a modM^tor eomtng frtMn outside HtmumitaeB 
Departmwt. Oim of the three is oaually the esssy advker, Imt often 
the adv^* comes from another and thie makes a fmirth com- 
mittee mumbsr. 

E$t m y 

T)» foUovring are a few titles and destriptioctt of sMuyg 

accepted by the DepartmMit: 

I , * 

“Tbe GaifrteS Aspects at Art — Bow It Bttefs Aboat Social smI ItuilvUi^ 
IntegratkNi and Bmodooal Bqiaillbrlum." 

“ProWema Tecehliw ia the Bfamanltlee : PagrehMlTBaslee as ttw Btokt 
tor Oeea p a t ahl U ty la the Avta** 

**The Goaoipi at %aee IB Bsrem Ajctr : *o«s tew BaiufftoBUai treated 
speee la oridaal way; pht to eop hkal . poUtk^ ecwnwitr ate reUflotn back- 
greate; appUcattoa of te*te eoaeipt te tettete* Uteit. * 

“A Ooetearatfve Ateteste et Aettea hi matrn Artttele Medte*: Uieretees 
the differcsvcee between the atekm of tte three vetst^e *‘Pm^** ead 
thereealttetetrensthseteweebnemseodteevewteua 
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w»t „ ^ „. a,«^ 

^ •a«l 7 »i Utm^rM0OM 

T^Ha»«it^ Dep«rt»«t allows only t^e«iy sad niquin* ti^ 
h^samai^wi. Om%^ ^ipMo^ntm ^ikm houm for 

th^M fttMi do net rti^iini ft iltxftj ^ml 

•. TrUeat svwsfsw 

,n??“ ^notring actiisl program of oonnm, Uksn b^w«en Janoarr 
1 4>i>4 and J ui» 1&56, jj typical : 

erf mgktt Bdwsttoa ta AsMTica- <Bdn«tl« tas- ^ gn^tm 


Mean 


). 

-rrndi Mote. Pstete- (Art «m i 

tel^ 1»0-1«4- (BsM 000) I -testel Utator; «< ttte 

ftte PiteiMn AloMc to ISV (Jteito Stl) ; *t3ott.p Oa^MMO aarf Coea 
toito^a^wa^ (BdWibQe 578 ; so Crtetota crtdtt) ; “Proiten »jid 
IB Tmmm m tba Joalor OoD^ Lar^- (Httmaattka 

^ **■'“«**« *• *««P^ <Art «TB) 

(l^fl^ a«| ; tlaMnd mmrnrf at Mite aad 

U«ato* Prana wtto 

to Hlste EdacteeNi’' (BdacaUoaal Pan*oki«r «i) 

a!S^ «1Jj ; -Matert Enaf Diisetlo.- {Hvrnrnimm T») ; “Sts- 
^ BwMaWia M te j»te. OMl^ Lar^ (Hsb»^ 

^srsiiijsr? ■•'»•«» 

1060 marnj : “Extete^toltea : IXaan m <Dttra" 

Tli« Bepartmsnt otfem no dirertad itody «• raading ooeirsw. 


or 


^ ^ P*W» « TWek^ ()•«•■> Honiiin 1 m^ to Om 

ruwrodh^mMnndtokMtwMm. AWax«lw.tta- 

,fa>ak 


a. Am« at. 


8 toa«ti i. tk. Ngd«r MX pragna ne«v. oe timmArn 
** 5 *?^^*®i *** ®*y aoy eiMt tooftil^ osvfMo withio thoir 
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I^eholf^jy, “The L^raUi^ Pro^® wi^ to Higt»r Edua™- 

tion^” aU two credit-hoars- 

Tte am (»um, offered wmso efwry two fmjm, wwokJjr and 

ttuciiM the Tsxious possible spprasciMS to tepboJufi^ e rolik^e ooQiee 
m gwaraj humsiuties, IharaaBi^ owtera amiod subject mOtn’ and 
its TmiiMs. The cs»teat and wgaDiBatim of omrHS mAgaUt gimt at 
H ifi^ SiMtB University and other iutitaliou rtb critwdJy MOLmiMd 

The ieccsid is a nmnsb foi the iadiridual atudwi, wl«> worto far s 
profi^^jr in an oni^'g rmdoate Hdma&ities «)am appropriate to the 
frtudent s interms. The duties include gradio^ ^pertt adTnin^ lEo- 
denta, and caxaaicnaljy the actual leattung of olaBsm, Usage wi« 
from profeswr to profemw. 

n»e Dejiartnient of Humanitka does not make use of gndoate twwh ■ 
mg assi^ents above the peper-gradmg teVld, Stutknia in Teechirig 
prx^itm do nc4 have tl» cbanoe to tahe fall oharge of a oMrse at 
Wayne while they are in the {m^jram. 

No known gradt^tee are empfayed in «0^ teechinf . hulk ©f 
the rtndents in ti» r^oUr program (perhaps mm half of thb t(^ 
enrollment) are pr^anUy teaching in seeaidary end elen^tar? 
9ch(xiLs in Det roit and its suburbs, and “are seeking the M.A, at night 
and during the sunnmrs as a nmns of improving their Some 

are seeking graduate credit orer and above a sMsterk dogree whkh 

they already hold. These studtfits f«o«nalIy plan to runarn in school 
teaching. 

Graduate of the program seem to find «mploynmt «dly 
bccaose of their preparation. Varies sioo^ary schools fa the 
troit area have been <»nteinpUting progran^ fa Um intenalathM of 
the arts. At pieswt there is Uuk demaad m Uw onifap faval for 
graduate of the prt^nun. 

6. Organittai^n, ndminl0t rsdmit coats ' 

«. Stmff ranrrftssflsw 

Up to the present tiiiM Uwm have been no regularly achedafad 
faculty meetings. However, several meetingi have b«Hi oalfad for 
individuals teat^iing each of the three geaerml areai into whkh 
HumanitiM Dej^rtBottit ooorsee may be cstngnriieil vis., mme- 
tive, the critical and analytrcaJ (in which moet graduate ooursie fall), 
and the histoticsl (for which bo grad^ite eotsae m yet apadfit^llj 
deigned) . Wlum a course ie ta^^it 1^ three feaiOiar g (eilhMr ^^jutly 
or altamately), coordinating ani^^s have refaally been hekU He 
Chairman spends many ho^ with famdly iMofaMt, par- 

tioolsrly those who are new fai the D^Nurti^eiit, fa dfacmM^ im- 
pimachee, textbooks^ and M iHtk Smal BMthigi ^ve be» ealbd 
far s c o nw pi ttee of five individttib mprfaisiling waxiam *^M ir to 
cims general admfai^atiTe »wr tfad tfai {negrasi his 
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DMSXB PttXSSjkMB 
oooimittw ia no lon««r oaooMrj or 

DnpKT^t t.Aireun, naxdnm nocthw one o/ (h» thrwior tnuV 
«eff roraben mott doedj undAed with Om propM The «u- 

— the time of hU H>pliodion for .dm»- 

‘Pprorod or rejected u , scmiennuej 

- tekte *nto oooudantion lie etedenf, «nten«t of piIrpce^ h.e 

“ objectite, It often recommenda chengre or re- 

ptogre^ no* be Miiorieed bj th. liH^meoi 
jn^‘ to begin work on hie nn««-', 

^^^■euBgorinn edrur, who ii» mpem«rii, r««reh unul 
•t-’xmy Hon tie Modem maet finellv a»ne before a 

— « o1 fon, «. 8« ftoo^, ^ „ otel'.xmnin.ti;; it 

i. of erewTooe IhW tie <«, ( who i. . mren- 

■». of vi.e emnumng committee) be the etroneeet areilihl. .t,,; 

;n t^nlar Wd of etod,, and Oiat be be^al 


achiw% the brmd hot. ihdiTidr**! 
dtefpli^t whkh Dw'jwnt *in» at 

departtnank «» <»on*a Ukm « the regular 

^ C*i«> I I T t ag #/ rnfm»n 

amtog Homwitlae ooureee (gredoate and undergraduate) cor- 

wnwtt^y «H foUHimeaquredanf^^ „wm. 

^ ool^^pMUmly titpmm Maftng oontoivwioe fe U» t» 

t te ^ “K*P"»on of Wtetem Culture 

for MlT^titeTU^il'^ *• oW»o«h ■«* ie napmaible 
^Ij^ttird of ^ oourea, attend and oonttibote to ..eh da* 

■ t*^**^^ * Ffceol^ »«mb<yrB from <^hw dep^utoMnte are 

TWoto oredre eredH for *>i><rTUng Itoual. 
r»* rfm-oml Alta «s«l3nn aAioh. 

"• !“ ?“ P«~* to ta* tnntdw, but u«*r a* nm. 
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admimstnitive organizatioo^ the Deputmcal is pUzmkg.to g>T5§!^ 
of this load to its own faculty. One %al direct cost of the program 
has been the considerable amount of special equipoMcU ^slid^ record- 
ings, etc.) which Uie Department has had to proride. 

The indir^ ooet of the program~i.e^ its impact upon other de- 
partmmits — is difficult to measure preoiealy. The large and (ximpl^ 
staff at Wayne State University makes for a high degree of fleaibili^ 
in- staffing arrangwnenta. There is no evidence that any department 
has actually had to dix^ certain ooursBB as a residt of contributing 
faculty time to the Humanities program; indeed, smne departments 
have been able to contribute to the program without making up the 
loss at all. But most have had to hire new staff menhmu as a remilt 
of tiieir contributions, with the result that they would now be over- 
staffed (temporarilj^-aince enroUmosts and th^need for extra 
courses are increaang) if the Humanities prc^nram were no longer to 
borrow staff time from them. It should be added, however, that 
many stndmits in the program would have enrolled in one of the regu- 
lar departmmits had there been no Humanities program, so that the 
e^imise of supporting tlm program is fudbeUy in gr^t part a sub- 
.stitute rather than a wholly extra one. Now that the program has 
departmmital status it is seeking gradually to consolidate its ^ff and 
4o take over financial re^nsdbility for itsell This prooem will thus, 
to a great extent, involve a transfer staff and orots rather than a 
net general increase. 

Conoerning the source of support, all familty time drawn from 
other d^artnmnts has been c^iaiged, except during the summer ses- 
sion, to the (xmtiibuting departmente The salariw of two fuU-tuns 
faculty members and a secretary, plus a normal dspartmentaJi <^>er- 
ating budget, are charged against the Department of Humanities, ' 

7. Faculty 

Hu m a n ities Department feels it is fortunate in having among 
its participating members as many as six individuals who have dons 
extensive cross-departmental teaching and reiaaith. Mfw t of the 
faculty, however, are primarily departmental i^ieoialists. It will be 
the i^licy of tl» Deputment to employ new Insfcnitibk^ have a 
r^tively balanced training and experienro^ my of the 

Most of the participating departmnnto IsiU ^ cooperative 
m kroping in mind the nee^ of the Humaaiip^iw^ 
pldymg their own faculty. Home nppt^ntmeti^^ 
the understanding that the n^ mstjliiotor #ouldM^d a eerioio 
amouid of his time in the Humanitias program. HoweverVtho 
that the regular ^spsrtmente sMOd imt 

iwaaone^tlieviM. 
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sons for estoblMing the The problems 

of pron^ons, continuing oontncts, and so forth had also produced 
a certtin reluctance cm the part of scnoe inStn^xwi to s|Wid tinm 
\^rking outside of their departmental fields, even though the Dean’s 
Office has been extoemely helpful in this matter and has takmi full 
cognisance ^of the dual participation of the Humanities staff. 

■StreBglhsj teeflitfieitaes, chenges and develojNRMifs 

Although Mine faculty members have been dceptical as to the 
program’s objecdyes and influence on qwcialised fields, the Depart- 
ment^has maintained the ipqiect of the faculty for its academic 
standards and serioumess of purpose. The greatest strwigth of the 
propam is the opp<«^ty it provides for a student to gain a 
broader understahding of the culture in which he lives. Indeed, 
B^y students enter the T^iartment because tl^ graduate offerings 
of ot^ departments sxs too limited to be of use as academic pr^wa- 
uon for a teaching career at the secondary-school level They pre- 
fer a broad education, withm which course work and research can 
be slanted toward a jMirtumlar field of qiecial intme^ 

Hiere is ne^ for more gradnide courses specially designed few 
ALA- end poffiible Ph. D. candidates, {Mirticalarly a course deviled 
spedficilly to historical coverage o^the humanidee along the lines 
of the undergraduate survey, idiioh deals with “great creative move- 
of Western Onltnie in {diilosophy, education, and the arts.” 
This would seem to be the best way to attemi^ to fiD in the present 
gaps m the program’s coverage. Sutii a course could not cover 
evMything, but it would give a historioal perq>e<^Ve often missed at 
presuit 

* An organizational weakness— the i»ed for a full-time <kpartmental 
f^fy—has been discussed in section 7 above. The estaUishment 
of a Department of H um a nitie s was a large step toward ronsdying 
erealmesB. As somi as a full-time faculty has been enmloyed, 
sdmtmnal courses will be added to tlw <mrriculnm directed towud 

theNfavebproent of a Ph. D. degree in Humanities. 
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